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THE SILVER DISCUSSION AND 
ITS LESSON. 
[ine the Silver Bill should have been 





incontinently passed ‘‘over the head 

of the President’’ by more than a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses of Congress 
was due not so much to any designed con- 
tempt for the opinions of the Executive in 
the premises, as to impatience with the lon- 
ger discussion of a topic which had been worn 
threadbare by the abrasion of public opin- 
ion and the collisions of Congressional ora- 
tory during the last two or three months. 
And it must be conceded that the President 
has not formulated any new arguments 
against the policy of the Silver Bill, but has 
simply stated, with clearness and modera- 
tion, the objections urged against its pass- 
age by the opponents of the measure in 
Congress and in the public press. 

In view of these facts, we should pre- 
scribe to ourselves a prudent abstinence 
from any further disquisition under this 
head, if we did not seek, in retrospect of 
the past and in prospect of the future, 
to point a few useful moralities where we 
can no longer hope to adorn the tale which 
recites the history of the so-called ‘silver 
craze.” And, in the first place, we beg 
leave to remind our readers that, as we 
have not shared the illusions of the silver 
remonetizers on this subject, so we have 
felt ourselves cailed to abstain from the 
wild predictioms and exaggerated dialect 
in which their antagonists have so freely in- 
dulged when portraying the probable conse- 
quences of the measure. We incline to 
think that the real strength of the argu- 
ments that justly lie against the policy in 
question have been greatly impaired by 
the indisereet zeal with which the mono- 
metallists and the over-forward ‘‘ defenders 
of the public faith” have adventured to 
fightthe wildfire of Bland and his coadju- 
tors with a wildfire of their own drawn 
from an overbeated fancy, instead of being 
kindled by the torch of truth. We know, 
indeed, as Dr. South tells us in one of his 
sermons, that minds ignited by a hot dis- 
cussion, are wont to throw off words which 
‘“*have a sort of wildfire wrapped up in 
them”’; but we remember, too, how careful 
he is to add that such words, at their best, 
have power only to ‘‘ charm the rabble.” 
We could wish that all inflation of speech 
in the course of this discussion might have 
been left to the undisputed enjoyment of 
the men who were Jaboring for an inflation 
of the currency; but candor compels us to 
admit that what we deem the cause of 
truth and right in the matter, was often 
served with as little wisdom and prudence 
as the cause of errorand wrong. Opinions 
which are false can be dissipated only by 
the force of argument; they gather fresh 
volume from every form of opposition 
which pits invective against invective, and 
arrays rant against rant in tearing a pas- 
sion to tatters. 

Now that the Silver Bill in its reduced 
dimensions» has become the law of the 
land, it is an edifying spectacle to witness 
the unseemly precipitation with which the 
friends and enemies of the measure are 
hastening to ‘‘ unload” the prophecies of 
evil and the prophecies of good with 
whieh they have heretofore charged the 
daily burden of their cheap and fluent pre- 
dictions. For instance, among our con- 
temporaries in the public press, no journal 
has opposed the Silver Bill with more 
vehemence than the New York Tribune. 
Its columns have teemed with objurgation 
against the authors of the Bill, and with 
predictions of disaster which have scarcely 
been exceeded since the star Wormwood 
was seen to fall from heaven in the 
Apocalypse, and the angel flying in the 
midst of the heavens was heard to exclaim, 
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**“Woe, woe, woe to the inhabiters of the 
earth.” And this has been the tenor of 
its language, even after it became appar- 
ent to everybody that the Bland Bill would 
be stripped of the most characteristic and 
hateful features in passing through the 
Senate. Its regular readers, therefore, 
may be pardoned if, in the number of the 
Tribune which announced the passage of 
the Silver Bill over the Presidential veto, 
they were treated to the following judicious 
comment on the real significance of the 
measure : 

‘The Bill, thus lamentably become a 
law, is less injurious in its immediate than 
in its indirect effects. It causes no great 
inflation; it forces upon the public at once 
no great amount of depreciated coin; it 
compels no dishonoring of the National 
obligations. Thanks even to this Senate, 
the worst of its poison was taken out, and 
the Silver Bill that has become law no 
more resembles the Bland Bill than it does 
wise legislation. It only inflicts the stain 
upon our National honor; it does not en- 
force immediate acts of National dishonor. 


The Secretary of the Treasury can still pay | 


all our obligations according to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the contract, and he 


can so utilize the new silver coinage as to | 
make it an actual aid to the speedy resump- | 


tion of specie payments. 

‘Tf this should serve as a tub to the repu- 
diation whale, we may well rest, after some 
sort, content. 
binding, and we are within ten months of 
resumption. Moreover, we are in a good 
position to resume. Give us—in spite of 
this Bill—ten months more of freedom 
from the schemes of the wild financiers of 
the Bland type, and we shall have the 
finances of the country once more planted 
on the solid rock of specie. Meantime 
the great danger to which this Bill subjects 
us is the rapid return of Government bonds. 
Fortunately, the money market was never 
in a better condition to absorb them. Our 
banks are choked with idle capital. If it 
can but be utilized in taking up these 
bonds, and holding them henceforth at 
home, the National misfortune at Washing- 
ton may yet be converted into something 
not wholly unlike a national blessing. And 
so let us be of good courage. 
country has weathered many a storm, and 
we may yet weather this one.” 

Our readers will remember that this is 
accordant with a general style of speech 
which we have consistently held on this 
topic from the time we first adverted to it 
in our columns. If all economical) science 
was against the visions with which the 
‘silver fanatics’ were feeding the credul- 
ity of their followers, it seemed to us 
equally plain that all economical probabil- 
ities were against the exaggerated fears of 
the politicians and journalists who were 
risking their repute for prophecy on the 
prediction of incalculable evils destined to 
ensue on the immediate passage of any Bill 
which should remonetize the silver dollar 
and make it a legal-tender. And hence, in 
estimating the ‘‘ profit and loss of silver 
money,” as we tried to do in our number of 
February 23d, we recapitulated a series of 
objections to its profitableness which, 
whether considered on grounds of morality 
or expediency, are almost identical with 
those that form the gravamen of the Presi- 
dent’s veto message; but in estimating, at 
the same time, the range and extent of the 
losses likely to result from the adoption of 
a silver currency, we felt it just and proper 
to hold, before the passage of the Silver 
Bill, much the same language as that which 
the Trime deems it just and proper to 
hold after its passage. As we said then, 
now we join with our able contempo- 
rary in saying that the evils of this policy 
‘* will not result so much from the normal 
and immediate operation of the silver dol- 
lar upon the public debt as from the appre- 
hension that the men who have favored it 
as a means for cheapening the payment of 
the public debt will not hesitate to do 
worse when the delusion of the silver dol- 
lar has been made patent to the public 
mind.” 





A NEW NATIONAL LIBRARY 
BUILDING. 


T last the long-continued and constantly 

renewed efforts of Mr. Spofford pro- 
mise to be successful, and the erection of 
a new building for the Library of Congress 
isa probable event. The National Library 
has for a long time suffered for need of 
space, and the spectacle of quantities of 
books piled upon the floors of the present 
building for want of shelf-room has cer- 
tainly not been encouraging to those who 
have sought in that direction for the in- 
formation which is constantly a necessity 
to the eurrent member of Congress. 
proposed to appoint a Commission to report 
a plan for a new building; the Senate has 
agreed to a resolution to that effect, and 
the question now rests with a committee 
of the House, which will probably report 
in its favor. Three propositions are under 
consideration by those who have the matter 
in hand: the first of these being an exten- 





sion of the Capitol itself; another, to erect a 


The Resumption Act is still | 





| The gain in the number of books consulted | : 
| only crowds the manufactories and ware- 


This | 
| houses with wares unsalable except at a 


| 


It is | 


} new building on Judiciary Square, on Gov- | 
|ernment property; and the third, for the 

| Government to purchase land near the 

| Capitol Park, and erect buildings at once 

for the Library, the Supreme Court and the 

Department of Justice. Any one of these | 
| propositions will solve the present diffi- 

culty. 

'’he National Library contains more than 
300,000 volumes and about 60,000 pam- 
phlets. Under the judicious charge of Mr. 
A. R. Spofford, who has been its librarian | 
for many years, it has continued to in- 
crease in important directions and with a | 
view to the systematic formation of a large 
‘* People’s” library. The only institution | 
of the kind in the United States which can 
be compared in point of size with the great 
libraries of Europe, it is, far more than 


| these latter, not only comprehensive and | 


catholic in its character, but available in 
its arrangement. By means of both card 
and printed catalogues, its vast resources 
are rendered easily accessible, while behind | 
its system of organization are the know- | 
ledge and memory of an expert, skilled far | 
beyond his fellows. It isa misfortune that 
this great and growing collection should 


| have been for so long cramped for want of | 
|reminder that slavery, with its Pandora 


needed space, and it is creditable to the 
present Congress that it is inclined to rem- 
edy this defect. 

While on the subject of libraries, there | 
are a few words to be said concerning two 
of those of the City of New York. The 
twenty-ninth annual report of the Astor 
Library, recently issued, shows a condition 
of progress in the collection of books which 
is very gratifying to the friends of that 
institution. The increase of books for the 
year is given at 11,533 volumes, and the |! 
total contents of the library at present at 
165,854 volumes. Curiously enough, while 
the number of readers increased during the | 
year by twenty-three per cent., the increase | 

' 
| 


in the number of books consulted was only 

eight per cent. This indicates a falling off | 
in the pursuit of subjects requiring re- 
search, and the examination of large num- 
bers of volumes, and we look to find a 
deficiency in the examination of books on 
scientific topics. This is precisely the case. | 


is entirely in the department of general 
literature (15,483), while the examination 
of works in science and in the arts has 
lessened by nearly 3,000 volumes; in fact, 
the number of books read in the department 
of British literature alone increased in 1877 | 
over that of 1876 by nearly thirty-three per | 
eent. Meanwhile, the number of alcove | 
readers in the two buildings of the library 
fell off nearly one-half—those of the depart- | 
ment of science having decreased from 
5,675 in 1876 to 2,972 in 1877—this fact | 
being specially indicative of slackened re- 
search. Judging from the figures thus 
applied, we may justly conclude that the | 
increase in the number of readers in the | 


Astor Library is in the direction of idlers | 
and those who desire to kill time by poring | 
over works of fiction, while a notable fall- 
ing off in the number of those who read for 
a purpose and in the practice of profes- 
sional work shows equally the decline in 
literary labor, which is as marked in these 
‘*slack times ” as it is in all other direc- 
tions. The Astor, in fact, like any other 
large and well-selected public library, offers 
a very sensitive and accurate index of the | 
condition of public affairs, in the manner | 
and extent of its use; and the present de- 
pressed condition of business and labor is 
naturally reflected there in the number and 
character of the readers and the nature of 
their employment. 

In concluding these remarks, we de- 
sire to refer to the ‘‘ new departure” of the 
Apprentices’ Library, which has recently 
removed from its old and crowded home 
to the building formerly known as Robin- 
son Hall, in Sixteenth Street, just west of 
Union Square. The alteration of the 
building in question, which was a scar and 
an eye-sore to the neighborhood, from its 
former graceless condition to the status of 
a civic ornament, is something to be es- 
teemed a public benefaction. To the 
neighborhood the advent of tha Appren- 
tices’ Library should be viewed as an 
angel’s visit—come to stay. The new Li- 
brary hall is architecturally handsome, is 
well-appointed, and has upon its shelves 
about 60,000 well-chosen works, besides 
the special Demilt ‘‘ reference” collection of 
about 4,000 volumes. Membership is free 
to all apprentices under twenty years of 
age, male or female (including tradesmen’s 
clerks); while any one properly recom- 
mended can make use of the library on 
payment of two dollars perannum. This 
furnishes the most liberal return for two 
dollars (even gold dollars) with which we 
are acquainted; and it is to be hoped that 
the neighborhood of Union Square, at least, 
will largely avail itself of the privilege 
thus brought to its very doors. 








THERE has been for a long time a unani- 
mous opinion in favor of more extensive 
library accommodations at the National 








Capitol than are at present afforded. But 
Congress for ten years has respectfully de- 


| capital into the field of competition. 


| capital is assured of gain. 
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clined to look the necessity in the face 
and do anything in the premises. The Li- 
brary Committee has again reported that 
more room must be had, and has presented 
three plans for supplying this want. The 
first proposes an addition to the Capitol 
building; the second, a new building on 
Government land; the third the purchase 


| of a new lot for the purpose and the erec- 


tion of a suitable edifice upon it. The 
proposed addition to the Capitol can be 
made in such a way as to improve the 
architectural appearance and effect of the 
building, and a library there would be far 


| more convenient for members of Congress 


than elsewhere. As the Library was de- 
signed originally for the use of Congress, 
the Capitol seems to be the most suitable 
place for it. 


TIME FOR WORK. 
S one after another of the uncertainties 
in the financial world are removed we 
are reaching rapidly towards an era of 
national prosperity greater than we have 
ever known. Our political frame has re- 


| covered from the wounds of civil war, and 


the young republic sees in every scar the 


box of sectional antagonism and hate, has 
been exscinded from our commonwealth of 
States, and that no want of homogeneity in- 


| terrupts the natural flow and reduplication 


of the waves of commerce and national 
aggrandizement. The provisional period 
of the striking down of sham fortunes, of 
hollow corporations, false values and mili- 
tary government, has reached its acme and 
its termination. True reconstruction is 
not only begun, it is far progressed, and 
we are on the threshold of settled quiet, 


| patient industry and rapid rehabilitation. 


The period of contraction, of iconoclasm, 
of putting away the vestments of the dead 
past, was followed by despair, and many 
died who could not watch until the morn. 
Even now mauy prophecies of  con- 
tinued evil are heard. And it is said that 
for a generation we will be without the in- 
centives to exertion, and the rewards of 
exertion, which were possessed by us in 
the past. We are told that industry now 


loss, and that overproduction has risen in 
the path of labor and now overwhelms her 
by burying her under the costly gifts she 
has. solicited, as the Roman _ soldiers 
crushed the woman who gave up to them 
her city, asking in return only the golden 
ornaments upon her arms. This idea is 
an evil one, because by it capital is intimi- 
dated or, at least, put in doubt. And that 
is sufficient to prevent the timorous self- 
seeking spirit of gain from venturing its 
This 
latter is what constitutes trade, and no 
wheel of commerce moves save when 
Indeed, politi- 


| cal economists assure us, ‘‘ Few will prac- 


tice abstinence and try to amass wealth 
when the rate of profit is but little over 
four per cent.” And the history of Hol- 
land is referred to as showing a national 
decline for the last two hundred years in 
a people sober and industrious, simply be- 
cause the rate of profit fell to about two 
per cent., a higher stimulus being requisite 
for that degree of exertion which leads to- 


| growth of capital beyond daily consump- 


tion. 

Among the many admirable thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Hewitt, in his very able: 
speech during the pendeney of the Silver 
Bill, he had properly included a repudia- 
tion of the theory which accounts for our 
financial panic by attributing it to over- 
production. Of course if it is intended to- 
say that our nation is guilty of stupendous: 
folly in not availing itself ‘of natural 
markets, and in failing to emulate England: 
in pushing wares into every corner of the 
world, and that this is a cause of stagnation, 
then we agree. But this is a removable 
cause, and directly appeals to capital as 
capable of applying the remedy. This is 
painfully true as to contiguous and home 
markets. Cotton is not over-produced in the 
Southern, nor wool nor grain in the Western, 
States. While the American producer com- 
plains of his want of profit, from his very 
door English capital secures the home pro- 
duct to transport to another hemisphere, 
and, with the cost thus inereased, finds a 
profit out of which to puy its thousands of 
operatives, to feed them with American 
grain, and clothe them with clothes made 
from American cotton and wool, and then 
to send back to the South the products of 
the West manufactured, and to the West the 
products of the South manufactured—a!} 
of which manufacture, with its attendant 
profit, without the expense of shipping to 
England and back again, ought to be se- 
cured to our own country. Brazil sells us 
its products, but, while it wants in exchange 
what we produce, it buys of England in- 
stead, and we pay Brazil in money. 

No nation was ever made poor by over- 
production. To those who use food and 
wear clothes, there cannot be too much 
bread nor too much clothing. There may 
be temporary over-crowding of favorite 
occupations, but all seeks its level soon; 








—— 
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and if labor can be exchanged for grain, 
and grain for plows, and everything we 
make for something we want and have not, 


we have herein all the elements of profit- | 


able trade, and the man who is most indus- 
tricus is the greatest 
gather most wealth. With no legislative 
interference, and with the removal of un- 
just fears, we may safely leave to the 
cupidity of capital to foresee the good bar- 


gains of the future, and then labor comes | 
into demand, and trade appears with her | 


cornucopia. This we are about to witness 


fully illustrated. 


THE CUBAN WAR. 
W E mentioned last week the probable 


collapse of the Cuban revoiution; | 


since then the probability has received a 
qualified corroboration in the announce- 
ment of a general capitulation of the insur- 
gents and an amnesty 
Government. The oflicial announcement, 
we are informed, has been made in the 
Spanish Cortes of the surrender of the 
Cuban Central Committee, the Executive, 
and the principal chiefs of the insurrection. 
All the troops actually under arms appear 
to have laid them down, in accordance 
with an agreement previously arrived at. 
The facts relating to the surrender show 
the extremely slender military basis on 
which Cuban belligerency has always rested. 
The total number of ‘‘ troops’”’ mentioned 
in the dispatches as having come in are 
three thousand. The principal terms of 
the peace as published, are as follows: 
Political rights for Cuba identical with 
those enjoyed by Porto Rico; general am- 
nesty for offenses since 1868; freedom to 
the insurgent slaves and coolies; safe con- 
duct and transportation for any insurgent 
wishing to leave the island. There are 
said to be, besides these, secret agreements 
providing for a civil governor, with duties 
distinct from those of the military gov- 
ernor; a provincial parliment in each of 
the three departments; popular elections 
for municipal officers; the inclusion of the 
war debt in the public estimates of the 
island; the dissolution of the volunteer 
corps of Havana, and the organization of a 
new militia, to be composed alike of 
Cubans and Spaniards; a representation of 
the island in the Cortes; a recognition of 
the military rank of the insurgent chiefs 
and officers, and those accredited with for- 
eign commissions, their rank ‘‘ to be effec- 
tive only in the list of the Spanish army in 
Cuba’; and thecomplete abolition of slav- 
ery in five years, with indemnity. 


THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY. 
HE controversy over endless punish- 
ment has excited considerable public 
attention. But, on the other hand, the 
discussion has revealed a quite remarkable 
disinclination on the part of eminent cler- 
gymen to enter the lists on either side. 
And, strange to say, most of the discourses 
which have come to public notice through 
the press have shown far less vigor and 
scholarship and earnest grappling with one 
of the greatest and gravest of themes than 
people had a right to expect. Ingersoll’s 
blatant declamation and cheap ridicule 
may be dismissed as the blackguardism of 
@ blatherskite. When he has settled the 
question that there is another world, it 
will be time enough for him to consider the 
conditions of existence init. Mr. Beecher’s 
modest declaration that if he were God he 
would not damn anything, very much shows 
the kindness of his heart but throws not 
one ray of light over the unfathomed mys- 
teries of the future. Jt may be suggested 
without impertinence that Mr. Beecher 
scarcely knows what he would do if he 
were the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse ; we can scarcely suppose that 
he would permit the poverty, vice and 
suffering experienced in this city every 
day of the year, much less allow seventy 
millions of Chinese to starve to death. The 
question is one of fact, and cannot be 
settled by fine-spun sentimentalisms. The 
‘‘symposium” in the current number of 
the North American Review, a written debate 
carried on between Dr. Porter, of Yale Col- 
lege, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Father 
Preston, Dr. Bellows, Dr. W. R. Williams, 
and Dr. T. J, Sawyer, is as disappointing 
as it is interesting. Dr. Porter begins by 
almost conceding the point that future 
punishment in the generally received sense 
may not be absolutely endless, and by an 
admission that probation may lap over into 
‘*the opening scenes of the next life’; and 
Dr. Bellows thinks the Liberals will all agree 
with him that punishment will last while 
there is sin to be punished; Mr. Frothing- 
ham thinks the doctrine rationally unten- 
able and ethically monstrous. Father 
Preston insists on its truth as the common 
Catholie opinion. Dr. Williams maintains 
the rigid Baptist view deduced from the 
very literal interpretation of certain Scrip- 
ture texts, which Dr, Sawyer, the eminent 
Universalist divine, construes jn an entirely 
different way, maintaining that sin will 
finally be exterminated. 
There is no controversy as to future pun- 


benefactor and will 


by the Spanish | 


jand 
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| ishment that is believed in by all who be- 
| lieve in immortality, and is taught by all 
| modern Christian sects. Father Belton and 
|a few Universalist preachers, in the early 
| part of the present century, denied that the 
punishment of sin extended beyond the 
| grave; they insisted that Christ had suf- 
| fered for all men, and that all would share 

in His atonement. They agreed that sin 
| was an incident to mortality, the result of 

bad conditions and education, and that the 
| consequences of it would drop off with the 
| body at death, but this doctrine is not held 
| nor taught by the Universalists to-day ; the 


representative teachers of that sect affirm | 


lin distinct and often eloquent terms the 
future punishment of those who die impen- 
itent. They insist that sin and suffering 
are inseparable, and that there can be no 
complete happiness anywhere without holi- 
ness. The Unitarians lay still greater em- 
phasis on this point, insisting that the con- 
sequences of guilt cannot be escaped or 
shuffled off by a change of circumstances 
nor of words. The results of a sinful career 
sweep forward into the illimitable future; 
they are registered in character; a man can 
no more escape from them than from him- 
self. Both sects hold that the curtained 
future has hope for all; that redemptive in- 
fluences are active there; that the divine 
laws make for virtue, and that no soul can 
ever stray beyond the reach of Infinite 
mercy. But the punishment will be pro- 
portioned to the guilt, and last till the sin 
is purged away. 





ishment is literaliyendiess. Is there hope 
beyond the grave for any who die impeni- 
tent ? Are the conditions of existence in 
the other world so unalterably fierce that 
the unforgiven sinner drops through death 
to endless doom, as the old creeds repre. 
sent ? It is easy to dogmatize over ques- 
tions like these, and there is too much of 
a disposition to do so. And it is easy to 
quote texts of Scripture on one side, and 
negative them by equally explicit texts on 
the other side. But this kind of fence 
satisfies nobody of anything but the dex- 
terity of the disputants. What do these 
old phrases of Seripture, which theologians 
move about like pawns on a chess-board— 
which preachers hurl at each other like 
brickbats in the heat of discussion—mean 
teach on the question at issue? 
Two new elements enter into this discus- 
sion which our modern controversialists 
seem to overlook. The doctrine in ques- 
tion is older than the New Testament. It 
originated outside of India. It was prob- 
ably of Egyptian origin, and was held in 
grotesque and fantastic forms. It was be- 
lieved by some of the Greeks, by the Scan- 
dinavians, and the Hindoos. It was one 
of the beliefs in circulation through the 
ancient world. It was adopted by the 
Pharisees three or four centuries before 
Christ. The Sadducees did not believe it, 
who held it in constantly fluctuating and 
often inconsistent forms. The New Testa- 
ment words which refer to and seem to 
teach the doctrine, open backward into the 
primeval faiths of mankind; Max Muller 
says words are fossil poetry. Then are 
all words which are fossil religion, and 
these Scripture phrases that refer to end- 
less punishment, as Canon Farrar admits, 
are among them. They get their color 
and significance from the people who used 
them, the periods they floated through, the 
regions they traversed, and whether Jesus 
used them, in a metaphysical sense, with 
rigid, philosophical exactness, or in a 
popular, poetic way, is an open question, 
as even Dr. Hall seems to concede. Did 
he talk like a popular preacher addressing 
uneducated, common people, or as a theo- 
logical professor addressing a class of 
students ? The doctrine of a future life 
has a history which must be studied in 
order to comprehend the full import of the 
terms in which specific teachings are im- 
bedded. It is folly to dogmatize over the 
subject, as though the final destiny of four- 
fifths of the human race can be spelled 
from the words of King James's translation 
of the Bible by the aid of a dictionary. 
Another point of vital consequence in 
this controversy is involved in the fact 
that all the old creeds were written before 
the birth of modern science. It was a 
very simple matter in those early days to 
arrange all the details and paraphernalia 
of the future life, and locate a heaven for 
the redeemed a little way above the earth, 
and a hell for the doomed just a little way 
below it; and it required but little imagina- 
tion to picture the elements of bliss and the 
apparatus of torture. But astronomy 
upset that whole arrangement of things 
when it showed that the earth revolves 
around the sun in company with a hundred 
other worlds, and is but a speck in the 
boundless universe. Which of the planets, 
in the heliocentric confederation, is heaven 
and which is hell? It was once thought 
that perdition was located within the 
earth; but geology has exploded that 
notion. Theologians are surprised at 
tha growth of secular skepticism on this 
subject. They forget that science has 
made the old statements of the doctrine 
seem incredible and puerile; and it is these 
old statements, which once seeined so real- 





The real point in dispute is whether pun- | 


| we now not only are manufacturing, but 
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istic and impressive, that infidels like | 
Ingersoll attack and ridicule. It is not 
so much the kernel as its antiquated and 
out-grown envelope that is assailed. Can 
the doctrine be re-cast in a scientific mold? | 
What light does modern throw | 
over the future life of the human soul ? | 
These are points which both sides scem to | 
shrink from considering, but they are of | 
popular interest. 


science 


We are informed by the chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, that the exports of merchan- 
dise for the first seven months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year exceeded the imports 
$135,609,137. That is an exceedingly 
gratifying showing. The current of trade 
has completely changed within a few years, 
many of the principal articles which in 
times past we were compelled to import, 


we are shipping them abroad to compete at 
lower prices with the foreign manufactur- 
ers on whom we formerly were dependent. 


THE terms of the treaty of peace between 
Russia and Turkey are probably as fully 
known now as they are likely to be until 
the text reaches St. Petersburg from Con- 
stantinople by courier. It looks as though 
the delay in the negotiations and the oc- 
casional revelation of enormous Russian 
demands were a sort of experiment on 
European opinion, so that the final abate- 
ment in the terms should wear the look of 
concession and pacify England and 
Austria. Bulgaria is to be, as heretofore 
announced, a tributary principality, but it 
is not to include Adrianople or Salonica, 
and the prince is not to belong to any 
European reigning house. It is to have the 
port of Kavala on the A’gean, and Varna 
and Burgas. All the Turkish fortresses 
north of the Balkans are to be razed and 
the troops withdrawn. Russia abandons 
her claim to the Egyptian and Bulgarian 
tribute, which probably was only made to 
be abandoned. The troops are to go home 
by sea. It appears, also, by a solemn de- 
nial from Bismarck in the German Parlia- 
ment, that the march to the defenses of 
Constantinople was not stolen by means of 
delay in signing the armistice, but was 
provided for by the armistice itself. The 
question of the Dardanelles is reserved for 
future settlement. 


THE Erie Railroad Company has been 
subjected to considerable legislation lately, 
and its Receiver, Mr. H. J. Jewett, has 
been proceeded against on a charge of per- 
jury, it being alleged that he had made 
false affidavits in the presentation of the 
accounts of the company to the Legislature 
of the State. These proceedings have been 
instituted by Mr. McHenry, who claims to 
represent a number of stockholders resident 
in England, who seem anxious to have Mr. 
Jewett removed. Mr. Jewett, in his reply 
and defense, asserts that the accounts for 
the present year have been presented in the 
same way as in all preceding years, and 
that they are in perfect accord with the 
facts. He gives the affidavits of Mr. 
Stephen Little, the auditor of the company, 
who swears that the books and accounts are 
kept in accordance with the most approved 
principles of scientific railroad book - 
keeping, and Mr. Little’s statements are 
verified by the auditors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, New York Central, 
Lake Shore and other leading railroad 
companies, so that it appears the course 
Mr. McHenry has taken is not iikely to 
succeed in ousting Mr. Jewett, while it 
must cost the company a considerable 
amount to defend its management. Within 
a few days a meeting of a large majority 
of the English stockholders has been held 
in London, at which resolutions were 
adopted sustaining Mr. Jewett and strongly 
condemning the action of Mr. McHenry. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


LUMBER ON THE Paciric.—According to the San 
Francisco Journal of Commerce the lumber pro. 
duction of the Pacific coast in 1877 reached 
900,000,000 feet, the mills being taxed to only about 
one-third of their capacity. The same paper reports 
improvement in the amount and value of the lumber 
exports, the greater part of the trade being with 
Peru and other South American States. The re- 
ceipts at San Francisco were the smallest in three 
years, being 286,690,000 feet. It was estimated 
in 1870 that the whole of the United States con- 
tained 380,000,000 acres of woodlands, and the 
capital at present engaged in the lumber business is 
put down at $143,000,000. During the ten years 
ending 1860, 30,000,000 acres were cleared, and 
since then the consumption has greatly increased. 
The engines of the country alone annually consume 
twenty-five years’ growth of 350,000 acres; for ral- 
road ties 68,000 acres of thirty years’ growth are 
yearly used, and for telegraph-poles 250,000 acres. 
The necessity of care for the timber lands of the 
country is enforced by these facts. 


EpucaTIon IN OnTARIO.—The Centennial Exhibi- 
tion is returning to us in these days in the shape of 
official reports made by the Commissioners of the 
different countries represented. Among these none 
is thus far more interesting or valuable in its way 





than is the special report made to the Minister of 
Kducation of our neighbor Ontario, by J. George 


Hodgins, LL.D., Deputy Minister, on the Ontario 
Educational Exhibit and the educational features of 
the International Exhibition. The exhibit of Ontario 
in the Department ot Education was so creditable 
to the wisdom and comprehensive experience of the 
educators of that province, that this elaborate re- 
port of about three hundred octavo pages will 
doubtless be gladly sought after by those interested 
in the subject. Especially so, since it carefully re- 
views tke various educational systems of the world, 
and offers in the limits of a concise compendium an 
absolute encyclopedia of educational progress. 
We learn from this work that it costs about one- 
third to educate the children of Ontario that it does 
in the case of those of New York, while it is prob- 
able that the standard of education is higher there 
than here. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A. G. Porter, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed First Comptroller of the United States 
Treasury. 

Tur New Jersey Legislature is considering 4 
Bill authorizing the purchase of the Executive Mansion 
by the State, 

Two more Molly Maguire murderers have been 
sentenced to be hanged at Pottsville, Pa, April 18th 
being the day, 

A Fire at Hot Springs, Ark., on March 65th, 
destroyed the greater part of the business portion and 
many dwellings. 

Maxpr-Gras festivities in Memphis and New 
Orleans were more brilliant and general in observance 
than ever before. 


_ Tue Vanderbilt will contest was resumed in 
New York City last week before the Surrogate, but little 
progress was made. 

Commitrzes of both Houses of Congress have 
reported favorably on Captain Howgate’s plan for 
Arctic explorations. 

A TORNADO swept through Casey County, Ky., 
March 2d, inflicting great damage on property, and 
causibg the death of seven persons. 


Tue superintendent of the Government build- 
ngs at San Francisco has been suspended on account 
of charges of fraudulent transactions. , 


Tue Rhode Island State Prohibitory Convention 
was held at Providence, March 5th, and the present 
State officers were nominated for re-election. 


Governor Nicnoxts has convened the Lou- 
isiana Legislature in extra session for fifteen days to 
consider several matters of urgent necessity. 


AN organization was perfected in Chicago, 
March 5th, known as the Hard Money League, and de- 
signed to secure concerted action against greenback 
principles. 

Tue House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds have reported in favor of an appropriation 
of $245,300 for a new and thoroughly fireproof building 
for a national museum. 

Tue fifth annual convention of the National 
Butter, Cheese and Egg Association was convened at 
Chicago, March 6th. A committee was appointed to 
arrange a dairy exhibit for Par.s. 


Henky C. Kexsey, Secretary of State of New 
Jersey, and Insurance Superintendent, has been vindi- 
cated by a majority of the joint legislative committee 
appointed to investigate charges against his official con- 
duct. 

Prestpent Hayes has vetoed a Bill providing 
lor a special term of the United States Circuit Court tor 
the Southern District of Mississippi, for the trial. of 
persons charged with thefts of timber from Government 
ands. 

Tue agitation over the proposed location of an 
armory ou Washington Square, New York City, con- 
tinues The Aldermen’s committee are in favor of the 
“quare site, while physicians, merchants and business 
men oppose it, both in the daily papers and at public 
meetings, 


Foreign. 

Yettow fever is raging severely at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 

On March 3d, the anniversary of the Czar's ac- 
cession to the throne, he exvhanged cordial congratula- 
tions with the Sultan. 

A MINISTERIAL crisis exists in Italy, several 
Ministers having resigned ; but the Premier has still a 
working majority. 


Herr Campuausen, German Finance Mini-ter 
and Vice-President of the Council, has resigned, and will 
serve only until a successor is named. 


Sin Tuomas Cuampsgrs, Liberal, and M. P. for 
Marylebone, has been elected Recorder of the City of 
Loudon, in place of Russel Gurney, resigned. 


Ir has been decided to hold the Congress at 
Berlin, and that Prince Bismarck shall preside. Only 
the seven signatorial Powers will be represented. 


ArcHDUKE Francis, son of Francis I., and 
father of the present Emperor of Austra, died at Vi- 
enna, March 8th, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 


Count Sctopis, Italian member and President 
of the Congress for the settlement of the Alabama ques- 
tion, died at Turin, March 8th, in the eightieth year of 
his age. ° 

In a salvage suit arising from the recovery of 
the abandoned Cleopatra obelisk, the Court of Admiralty 
lixed the joint value of the needle and its casing at 
$125,000. 

GEnFRAL Grant arrived at the Piraus, March 
Sth, escorted by three ironclads A large crowd wit. 
nessed the landing, The General afterwards visited the 
King of Greece. 

A rumor hus been circulated in London and 
Paris hailing from Pera, to the effect that Suleiman 
Vasba, whose papers proved that he was conspiring for 
the overthrow of the Sultan, had been found drowned. 


Tus British fleet remains at Touzla, in the Sea 
of Marmora. Prince Bismarck is credited with the remark 
that be would propose to the Congress an English occu- 
pation of Egypt, and pledge Germany to guarantee the 
non-iptervention of France. Lord Derby bas admitted 
in the House of Lords that Turkey had broken the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871, and that the condition of 
affairs contemplated in them bad ceased to exist. 


CarpinaAL Francui has been confirmed as 
Pontifical Secretary of State, Cardinal Simeoni as Prefect 
of the Propaganda, Cardinal Morichini as Camerlengo, 
and Cardinal Partolini as President of the Council of 
Rites Pope Leo has expressed the desire that the 
faithful who seek audience of him shall not allude to 
political matters, and be has determined on a policy of 
reconciling, a8 far as possible, the interests of Church 
and State in questions pending with various-Govern- 
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MINERS CHANGING SHIFT IN THE 1,600-FOOT LEVEL. 
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UT of the silence make me a song 
( Beautiful, sad and soft and low; 
Let the loneliest music sound along 
Aad wing each note with a wail of woe, 
Dim and drear 
As hope’s last tear, 
Out of the silence make me a bymn, 
Whose sounds are shadows soft and dim, 


Out of the stillness in your heart— 
A thousand songs are sleeping there-- 
Make me but one, thou child of art, 
The song of bope in a last despair, 
Dark and low, 
A chant of woe, 
Out of the stillness, tone by tone, 
Soft as a snowflake, wild as a moan. 


Out of the darknesses flash me a song, 
Brightly dark and darkly bright; 
Let it sweep as a lone star sweeps along 
The mystical shadows of the night, 
Sing it sweet, 
Where nothing is drear, or dark, or dim, 
And earth-songs melt into heaven's bymops. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 
By E. J. Curtis, 


Avtnor or ‘A Song IN THE TWILiGuT,” anD 
“ KaTHLEEN’S REVENGE”? 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER IV. 


S a matter of course, Rachel was at The Lodge 

A the following afternoon to talk over the croquet 

party. Not that she had much to say about 

her own share in it, except that she had enjoyed 

it very much! She felt that she could not, even 

to Miss Ruseel, tell all that Mr. Fairfax had said 
to her. 

“ How very nice he was,” she thought, ‘ and 
how much she liked that gentle, kind manner of 
his! Could he be unhappy about anything ? She 
feared he must be, he looked so sad sometimes. 
Perhaps he was in love with some one who did 
not care for him.” But Rachel dismissed that 
idea at once—sure any one for whom /e cared 
must care for him. Then she began to wonder if 
Lady Wimburne would call upon her Aunt Conway 
as she had said she hoped to do very soon. 

These thoughts, and many other thoughts of a 
like nature, passed through Miss Scott’s mind, as 
she sat at the piano, idly getting over the forenoon 
until it was time to go to The Lodge. She was 
trying some songs which Mr. Fairfax had told her 
he particularly admired, and hoping that he would 
hear her sing them some day--he had such good 
taste in music! How she wished she could hear 
all those operas he spoke of—Fawst and Lion Gio- 
vanni, She must get the Jewel Song from Faust ; 
he said it would suit her voice admirably. 

She was looking prettier than Miss Russel had 
ever seen her when she came into the drawing- 
room at The Lodge about three o’clock and told 
her dear old granny that she had come to dine 
with her. 

“* Aunt Conway said I might come,” she said, 
“and 1 hope you are glad to see me, granny. 
And, oh! don’t you wish that we were going to 
another croquet party to-day ?” 

Miss Russel could not say with truth that she 
did wish it, but then Mr. Fairfax had not been 
making himself agreeable to her. 

“T was so dreadfully frightened when they all 
began to applaud my song,” Rachel began, when 
she had taken off her hat and scarf, and opened 
her little work-bag, “‘ for just at first every one was 
so silent, I was sure they did not like it.” 

“ And I don’t think you heard your friend Mr. 
Vaughan sing at all,” said Miss Russel. “ Indeed, 
I suspect poor Sword and poor Gown were both 
forgotten.” 

“Did he sing?” cried Rachel, blushing, as she 
remembered why it was she had not heard him. 

“* Yes, and most beautifully. 1 like his singing 
better than Mr. Ruthven’s. If I could have ven- 
tured to disturb your ¢éte-d-téte with Mr. Fairfax, 
I might have got you back to the piano. I suppose 
you found him agreeable ?”’ 

‘* Agreeable is no word for what he is,’’ cried 
Rachel, enthusiastically—‘“ he is charming! There 
is something about him so—so— oh, so unlike every 
one!’ 

“And you like that! Well, I prefer Mr. 
Vaughan, although I have met many men like him. 
There is something— you will be shocked, Rachel, 
I know—to my mind, sly about Mr. Fairfax. I 
cannot help thinking when I look at him that I 
do not see the real man.’ 

* Real ?’’ echoed Rachel, who had considered 
the Honorable Reginald candor itself. ‘ Indeed, 
granny, you are wrong; he told me a great deal 
about himself last night.” 

“To you, did he? And what did he tell you ? 
I suppose you are not bound to secrecy.” 

* Oh, I don’t know; he told me little things,” 
replied Rachel, puzzled, now that the plain ques- 
tion bad been put, to remember what Mr. Fairfax 
had actually told her of himself. ‘ I don’t think 
he is happy,” she concluded, falling back into her 
old idea, 

“Oh, ridiculous! What in the world can he 
have to make him unhappy? He has everything 
he can possibly wish for. I’m afraid he is a little 
bit of a humbug, Rachel, and I repeat I like Mr. 
Vaughan far better.” 

“* Talk of an angel,’”’ laughed Rachel, ‘ there 
is Mr. Vaughan coming up the avenue,”’ 

Miss Kussel went to the window, and called to 
him to come across the flower-beds. ‘ You have 
leave to come in this way by the window always, 
remember,” she said, giving him her hand; “ and 
if you do not find me in this room, I am almost 
certain not to be at home. Come in; here is Miss 
Scott; we have been talking over the croquet 
party yesterday. I hope you enjoyed your first 
specimen of our W festivities ?”’ 

“ Beyond everything! I never spent so jolly a 
day, and all our fellows were delighted. Such a 
lot of pretty girls; and the bishop’s awfully good- 
natured, isn’t he? But, Miss Seott, your songs 
have been haunting me ever since. You won't 
think I am flattering you, will you. when I tell 





you I haven't heard such singing I don’t know 
when. By Jove! that Irish melody was enough 
to make a fool of a fellow.” 

Vaughan’s praise was, like himself, honest and 
outspoken. Rachel laughed merrily. 

**T shall be quite spoiled,’’ she said ; “ but I am 
very glad you were pleased.” 

“You will think I am going to haunt you,’ 
Vaughan went on, turning to Miss Russel, “ but I 
had a long letter from my father this morning, 
with no end of messages to you, and I thought 
you would hke to hear them. There,’’ handing 
her the letter, ‘ you may read it all for yourself.” 

“Oh, thank you! You are very kind,” she 
replied, and Vaughan noticed the bright glow of 
pleasure that passed over her face as her eyes fell 
upon the familiar handwriting, unseen for years. 

“You will see that he begs of you to keepa 
watch upon his good-for-nothing son, so I must 
help you to do his bidding by coming here very 
often,” laughed Harry. And then he left Miss 
Russel to her letter, and turned again to Rachel. 

“ So you wouldn't play croquet with me yester- 
day, Miss Scott? But, Leal, when I heard who 
your partner was I felt verysmall at having asked 
did you know the 


you. We poor mud-crushers 
infantry were called by that pretty name ?—have 
no chance beside a fellow like Fairfax! What 


jolly little girls his sisters are. You know them, 
of course f” 

Yes, Rachel knew them; had known them 
since they were all children together. Did Mr. 
Vaughan know that the eldest Miss Fairfax was 
going to be married ? 

“T suppose to that man who was with her,” 
cried Vaughan ; “ that red-haired fellow, with the 
glass in his eye? He is a swell of some kind, no 
doubt. What on earth can she see to fancy in the 
creature? But there is no accounting for what 
you women will] do.” 

“You seem rather aggrieved about it,’’ said 
Rachel; “ but then there is Julia, the second girl, 
waiting for you. Many people think her prettier 
than Miss Fairfax.” 

“*T don’t; she’s too like her brother,’’ said Harry, 
bluntly ; ‘ but I suppose 1 must not abuse him to 
you, Miss Scott. I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting him to-night, he dines with us. Hallo! 
what’s this? I hear wheels.” 

“It’s the Wimburne carriage,” said Miss Rus- 
sel, from her seat in the window. ‘ Pray do not 
go, Mr. Vaughan,” for Harry had risen as she 
spoke. 

Rachel tried hard to look as if she only expected, 
or hoped to see, the ladies of the Wimburne 
family, but although she grew very intent upon 
the removal of a knot upon her embroidery thread, 
she could not keep back the flush that rose to her 
cheeks, nor the look of expectancy that brightened 
her eyes as she furtively watched the door. Harry 
saw both blush and look, and he felt that he 
actually hated Reginald Fairfax, as he, too, 
watched the door. 

‘Lady Wimburne and the Misses Fairfax!’ 
Rustle of matronly silk and girlish muslin, but no 
manly tread following, to the disappointment of 
one, and to the joy of another. 

There was more affectionate kissing of Rachel. 
The young ladics were really cordial to her to-day, 
for Reginald had only arched his eyebrows and 
shrugged his shoulders when they had praised her 
to him yesterday; so that he was safe, not from 
flirtation, ‘‘ Reginald always flirted,’ but from 
falling in love. 

They were expecting a houseful of people at the 
Priory the next week, and the object of Lady 
Wimburne’s visit was to ask Miss Russel to join 
the party. 

“And I am on my way to ask your aunt if she 
will allow us to have the pleasure of your company 
too, dear,” her ladyship added, turning to Rachel. 

The girl's heart gave a great bound of delight 
at the prospect, while in one swift moment she 

assed her whole wardrobe in review, and remem- 

ered that there would be dressing fur dinner at 
the Priory every day. But being a ladylike little 
person, she did not forget to thank Lady Wim- 
burne very prettily for’ her kind invitation, and 
then she turned to attend to the young ladies, who 
were telling her to be sure and bring all her 
music. 

* We hope to see you, and some of your brother 
officers, too, Mr. Vaughan,’ Lady Wimburne said, 
in her most gracious manner to Harry. She had 
heard about “The Oaks” from somebody, and 
considered that although Vaughan was only a 
subaltern he might safely be admitted to intimacy. 

“Oh, thank you, 1 shall be delighted,” said 
Harry, with a vague feeling of satisfaction, derived 
from the hope that his presence might be a check 
—he could not have explained how—upon Mr. 
Fairfax. And besides, he was not by any means 
averse to a little flirtation upon his own part with 
pretty Julia Fairfax. It would not be too much to 
say that he had very nearly fallen in love with 
Rachel Scott, but still he could flirt with Julia— 
wheat and tares can grow in the same field. 

The invitations having been all given and 
accepted, there followed a good deal of pleasant 
chatter between the three girls and Vaughan, and 
between Lady Wimburne and Miss Russel. Her 
ladyship was one of those rg motherly 
women who talk a great deal of light, harmless 
gossip during the day without knowing it (as 
Monsieur Jourdain talked prose), and she was 
pleased to find her girls not anxious to be off again, 
as was usual with them during a morning visit. 
Indeed, had Vaughan not been at the Lodge that 
afternoon, the Misses Fairfax would have reminded 
their mother that it was getting late, or have made 
some other equally trivial excuse for moving. Such 
little things are only human nature, as every one 
knows: and no one would think of blaming a pretty 
girl for liking to talk to a bandsome, agreeable 
young man, instead of to another pretty girl, or to 
an elderly woman. 

But at last they went away, Lady Wimburne 
promising Rachel to call upon Miss Conway and 
to arrange with her for tve girl’s visit to the 
Priory. Vaughan saw the ladies to their carriage, 
and smiled upon them with his landsome mouth, 
and his sparkling eyes, and then he went back to 

et his letter from Miss Russel, and to see if 

ache) appeared elated at the prospect of going to 





Wimburne. 
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Of course she was elated, and why not? What 
girl of only eighteen, who did not know how far 
expectations always exceed realities, who thought 
| that clouds were not only lined with silver, but 

were formed throughout of that precious metal, 
| who never had had a great disappointment to bear, 
| and who imagined that people and things were 


| fully as honest and as perfect as she believed them to 


be, would not be delighted at the prospect of going 
to stay in a pleasant house, full of pleasant people 
—of being prettily dressed, and of being made 
much of by every one? Yes, and it would be very 
nice indeed, she thought, to stay in the house with 
Mr. Fairfax. Rachel had often tried to picture to 
herself what that sad eyed hero was like in the 
bosom of his family, and had failed; but her 
thoughts went no further. She never caiculated, 
as ninety-nine girls out of a hundred would have 
done, upon the chances of “catching” Lord 
Wimburne’s son and heir. 

She was talking eagerly {o Miss Russel when 
Vaughan came back, and if that young gentleman 
had not been too much taken up with admiring her 
animated face, he would have heard the ominous 
words, ‘Grenadine trimmed with blue.” “ Yes, 
dear, we must settle all about it in good time,” 
Miss Russel made answer. ‘‘ Mr. Vaughan, here 
is your letter, with many thanks. Please tell your 
father when you are writing, that I return all his 
kind messages, and that I, too, hope we shall have 
the pleasure of meeting again some day. And now 
I want to know if you will stay and dine with me 
to-day? Miss Scott will be the only other guest. 
I cannot promise you such magnificence as you 
have at your mess, but es 

‘Tt would give me the greatest pleasure,” inter- 
rupted Harry, “but it is our guest night, and I 
could not be absent; however, if I can I'll get 
away after dinner, and come up to you for a cup of 
tea, and a song, if Miss Scott will kindly indulge 
me.” 

‘‘ And remember, you must sing yourself,” said 
Rachel. 

“Oh yes, I'll sing if you wish it,” he said. And 
he went away delighted at the prospect of the 
pleasant evening he had before him. 

And accordingly he came, and came very early 
too, considering that it was “ guest night” with 
the gallant —th, for he was fully half an hour 
before the ladies at the Lodge expected to see him, 
and he had not waited to change his mess jacket 
and white waistcoat ; but then | have no doubt he 
knew the dress was becoming to him, and was 
therefore not sorry to have the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in it. Neither was he sorry, for that even- 
ing at least, to escape from the society of his 
brother officers—from the cutting cynicisms of 
Major Howard, and from the chafting banter of 
Franklin, who found out everything about every 
one, and who always retailed his information with 
notes and comments of his own. 

Reginald Fairfax was one of the guests, and 
led by him, the conversation at dessert had been 
such as to disgust Vaughan, and he was no means 
a strait-laced young man. 

When he came into the pretty drawing-room at 
the Lodge, and took in at a glance the atmo- 
spbere of refinement and purity that pervaded it, 
and when he saw Rachel's lovely tace, radiant 
with youth and happiness, his blood boiled at the 
thought of what wretchedness contact with a man 
like Fairfax might bring upon her. 

The evening was very quiet, but very pleasant, 
dangerously so, I fear, for the gallant young 
soldier. Rachel sang for him, and he sang for 
Rachel, and they sang duets together, until Miss 
Russel declared that he had no mercy upon the 
girl's voice, and shut the piano. And then Harry 
got a volume of Praed, and read aloud poems 
grave, and poems gay, by turns, and then all too 
soon came the announcement that a servant had 
been sent for Miss Scott. 

But | think it almost unnecessary to state, that 
the domestic was allowed to walk discreetly in the 
background, while Vaughan escorted the young 
lady to her home; an arrangement which Miss 
Russel would have prevented had it been in her 

ower. But I think on the whole that the walk 

y moonlight gave Rachel more satisfaction than 
it gave to Vaughan. She enjoyed it merely as a 
walk by moonlight, a pleasant finish to a pleasant 
evening. But he would have been more gratified 
hed she been a little less frankly at her ease with 
him; he knew the “‘ weather signs of love,” and 
he would have been glad to trace even the faintest 
outline of them in the girl's demeanor towards 
himself. ‘Can it be possible,’’ he thought, as he 
walked back to the barracks after having said 
good night to Rachel—* can it be possible that 
that fellow Fairfax has made such good running in 
one afternoon that I haven't a chance! Whata 
ponderious ass I am after all, to let myself be 
bowled over by a pair of violet eyes, and a voice— 
how well it goes with mine too! And her father’s 
a musicemaster in London, Franklin says, and her 
sister a governess. How the deuce does that fellow 
find out everything ? I never find out anything, 
and he is nearly always right. Well if he were a 
sweep, she is a lady every inch, and awfully dis- 
tractingly pretty! I wonder is this the real 
thing this time, Harry, . boy, or only another 
case of ‘mock cupid,’ as Franklin calls my love 
affairs. I shall be a better judge when I go to 
Wimburne, and see what game that Fairfax fel- 
low is up to. By Jove, if I feel at all pokery to- 
wards him, I had better get more leave, and give 
him a fair field. It wouldn’t be right to stand in 
the way of her being ‘My Lady’! Hallo! light in 
Howard’s room. They're playing loo, I suppose, 
like old boots! i'll go to bed; I couldn’t stand 
that fellow again with his goggle eyes and his 
sugary voice.” 

Of course it was a libel to say that Fairfax had 
goggle eyes; but, then, Vaughan was jealous, and 
therefore prejudiced. 

During the week which elapsed between the 
morning he spent at The Lodge and the day fixed 
for the assembling of the guests at Wimburne 
Priory, Vaughan did not see Rachel Scott. He 
called several times at The Lodge, but always 
found Miss Russel alone, and it was during one 
of these visits that he heard from her what rumor, 
in the person of Captain Franklin, had told him 
before, namely: that Miss Scott’s father really 
was a music-master, and had for years been known 
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by no other name than that of Scotelli—the poor 
man had /talianized himself to pander to the pop- 
ular British prejudice that no one but an Italian 
could teach music. 

Miss Russel had a motive in telling the son of 

her old friend the parentage of the pretty and 
thoroughly ladylike girl, whom he met in the 
‘best set’? in W , and whom he so evidently 
admired. But there were some facts. connected 
with the modest household of the Scotellis which 
Miss Russel did not know. Sbe did not know 
that Scotelli himself, in addition to his tuition, 
now sang in the chorus of the Italian Opera, at 
Covent Garden, and that his daughter—lachel’s 
elder, and equally pretty, sister— but what she was 
dving will be told more appropriately in another 
nlace. 
“She is pretty enough to grace a coronet,” 
was Vaughan’s very commonplace remark, when 
he had heard all Miss Russel had to tell him of 
the girl, who, from the moment when blushing 
and frightened at her own boldness she had given 
him his lost money at the station, had oecu- 
pied a prominent place in his thoughts. And then 
he remembered the viscount’s coronet, which 
might, perhaps, be waiting her acceptance, and 
wondered if Fairfax also knew about the music- 
master. 

But, if known to him, the fact that Miss Scott’s 
father and aister earned by hard work the bread 
which they ate, did not seem to affect Mr, Fair- 
fax more than it affected Harry himself, for when 
the latter entered the drawing-room at Wimburne 
Priory before dinner, when the week had passed 
and all the guest-chambers at the hospitable old 
mansion were full, the first thing he saw was Fair- 
fax standing beside Rachel's chair. He was even 
leaning with one hand upon the back of it, as he 
bent over to whisper to her in that flatteringly 
confidential manner of his. 

How pretty she was looking, dressed in white, 
with blue ribbons, so quiet with all her animation, 
so thoroughly ladylike, so perfectly at her ease. 
She did not see Vaughan coming into the room, 
although she had been looking forward to meeting 
him with great pleasure, for Fairfax had a way of 
what I may call absorbing any woman to whom 
he addressed himself. He claimed the attention 
of voice, ear and eye, and Rachel would not have 
been what she was—a very pretty, and a very 
young, woman—if she had not been flattered by 
his attentions, and his undisguised admiration. 
But she could not tell, that as he talked to her, 
and gave her the full benefit of long, eloquent 
glances from his languishing eyes—Rachel did not 
call them “ goggle’’—he was trying to remember 
of whom it was that she reminded him so 
strongly. 

“ By Jove!” he said, at last, as it flashed across 
him ; but he made the sudden exclamation to him- 
self. 

Mr. Fairfax being the eldest son of the house, 
was, of course, obliged to take a lady of more im- 
portance than Miss Scott in to dinner; but he 
lamented over his hard fate to her in a few telling 
words, and then saw her conveyed by Major 
Howard without a pang. 

The young lady herself was not so well pleased. 
In default of Fairfax, she would have liked 
Vaughan, whom she regarded as quite an old 
friend ; but there he was, quite at the far end of 
the table, chatting very pleasantly with Julia Fair- 
fax, and she felt quite sure that she should never 
be able to talk to the man with the grizzly mus- 
tache, who looked as if he thought her merely a 
child. 

And Major Howard, having the power of read- 
ing character with little more than a glance out of 
those piercing eyes of his, saw at once that Rachel 
was not satistied, and he debated with himself, while 
drinking his soup, whether he could make some 
amends to her by being agreeable. And whether 
it made up to her or not for her disappointment, 
he decided that he would be agreeable; or, rather, 
that he would find out what she was made of. 
Somewhat to his surprise, for he had a low opin- 
ion of the mental endowments of women, and 
especially of pretty young women, he found that 
Rachel could say a little more than “ yes” and 
“no,” and she looked so bright, and laughed so 
merrily at his quaint and cynical remarks, that he 
ended by being quite delighted with her. 

Later in the evening, when the gentlemen fol- 
lowed the ladies to the drawing-room, he sat at a 
small table, away from all the rest of -the com- 
pany, apparently engrossed by one of poor Leech’s 
volumes ; but in reality he was watching the little 
drama being played before him. He made com- 
ments to himself somewhat after this fashion: 

“Ha! I knew it. Fairfax is going in for the 
slaughter of another innocent! What the deuce 
is Vaughan about, that he does not try what a 
little pluck would do, if he really is spooney on 
the girl, as Franklin says he is? She is a nice 
little thing, an uncommonly nice little creature, 
and it is a thousand pities to see her philandering 
with that man, who hasn't as much heart asa 
spider, and, of course, she'll fall desperately in 
love with him; he’s just the sort of man to go 
down with women. 1 don’t know why they like 
him, but they do. If 1 were to tell all that | 
know of that man’s private life out here to this 
goodly company, I wonder what they would say ? 
Take his part, of course, and just make as much 
of him as they did before ; and there isn’t one of 
those girls that wouldn’t marry him! They rather 
like a scamp, I think. Suppose I were to go u 
ard as: him how Mrs. Villiers 1s? how all the lit- 
tle Villierses are? Poor little girl! If 1 had met 
some one like you instead ,” he ground his 
teeth at that point, and was silent for a moment — 
“I might not have been the unbelieving dog 
about women that Iam now. How pleased she 
seems—oh, yes! she is blushing, and looking 
down. I thought so—no woman under thirty 
could meet that glance of his unabashed. What is 
going to happen now? Grand divertissement ? 
Vaughan approacnes, Fairfax looks aggrieved, 
Rachel smiles up at him—come, I like that; the 
game’s not lost yet.’’ . 

It was as Howard had said. Fairfax and 
Rachel were sitting decidedly ¢éte-d-téte, and 
Vaughan having grown tired of the Hon, Julia, 
went to ask Rachel to sing, 

“With pleasure,’’ she said, smiling up at him, 
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“But if some one else would sing first. It is 
really formidable before so many.”’ 

‘“* My sisters will, 1 am sure,’’ said Fairfax, in 
his languid manner ; “ do, Vaughan, ask them, like 
a good fellow; if Miss Scott begins, no one will 
venture on a note after her. Ah! there is Julia 
getting up, and you, Vaughan, as in duty bound, 
must go and turn over the leaves for her ; I shall 
have the honor of taking Miss Scott to the piano 
by-and-by,”” 


Fairfax settled himself back into his chair, and 
Vauehan felt that he was checkmated. Rachel was 
really sorry to see how vexed he looked; but she 


could not call him back to tell him so. 

** You are not angry with me, I hope, for taking 
upon myself to say when you were to sing ?”’ said 
Fairfax,as the young man turned away. “ Of 
course, I know I cannot expect to prolong this, to 
me, too pleasant téte-d-téte the whole evening, 
but——”’ 

“TI daresay you will be very glad to end it 
yourself, by-and-ty,” interrupted Rachel, in a 
rather blunt manner. “Ido not think that my 
conversation can reully interest vou.”’ 

“If you were any other girl in the world, I 
should say you wanted me to compliment you,”’ he 
returned ; ‘*no,I shall not wish to end this, or any 
other (éte-d-téte with which Miss Scott may honor 
me. But I must not be selfish ; I cannot hope to 
keep you always to myself; but you do not know 
how refreshing it is to me to meet with one so de- 
lightfully unspoiled as you are; you have never 
lived in that world in which I am obliged to spend 
so much of my time, so that you can have no idea 
of the shams which surround me at every step. 
The first moment I saw you I felt that you were 
different from every other woman.I knew.” 

Rachel laughed. 

““You do not believe me?” he said, reproach- 
fully. 

“I was not thinking whether I believe you or 
not. I was only thinking that it would not require 
a witch to see the difference between me or any 
country young lady and one of your fine London 
belles! ‘The very fashion of our dresses, the make 
of our boots and gloves—— ” 

“The difference of which I spoke was of far 
more importance than the make of a dress, or of a 
boot,” interrupted Fairfax, gently. “I did not 
suspect you of satire, Miss Scott. Did Major 
Howard give you a lesson during dinner? You 
seemed to be enjoying yourself very much. 1 
confess, as I escorted that magnificent dowager to 
whom hard fate assigned me, 1 thought —I hoped 
— you would have considered your fate hard 
also.”’ 





“Why ?” asked Rachel, really puzzled. She | 


had no experience whatever in the ambiguous | 


stye of love-making into which Fairfax was be- 
ginning to steal. ° 

He sighed deeply before he returned, in a voice 
whose reproachful sadness touched Rachel just as 
he intended it to do. 

‘** Do not ask me why, Miss Scott, for I cannot 
tell you—ah! if I could hope that your own heart 
would ever supply an answer.”’ 

Rachel felt her color rise, and involuntarily she 
began to play with her watch-chain, that refuge 
for embarrassment with very young girls. 

(To be continued.) 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC, 


IGHT-SEEING is proverbially hard work, and 

few undergo more severe and continuous toil 
than the conscentious tourist. This remark is as 
true underground as it is above; but we had our 
little oasis in the desert. We enjoyed small stop- 
pages occasionally, which were as grate(ul to us as 
a five-barred rest in a difficult concerted piece is 
to an energetic and perspiring fiddler, who has 
been trying to do justice to his score. ‘hese halts 
were usually ordered by the artist, whose prac- 
ticed and appreciative eye perceived some object 
of interest and something so strikingly novel, that 
he deemed it worthy of a place in his sketch-book, 
until he had deftly limned his quarry and meta- 
phorically brought down his prey with his penciled 
shaft and put it in the game-bag of his cardboard. 
We could no more proceed than a battalion on the 
field of battle, without the word ot command from 
its brigade officer. During the time thus con- 
sumed, we got into the way of gathering round the 
aketch-book, which became as gessipy a centre as 
the hall of a leading hotel on the eve of an election, 
or the park surrounding the Congress Spring of an 
afternoon in the season at Saratoga. We talked and 
chatted without any preconceived design, but as 
it we thorougly understood that it was the proper 
thing to do, and we wished to convey to the guide the 
impression that we were old stagers and quite at 
home in mines, in fact, that we knew all about them 
and rather liked Hee down in one than otherwise, 
our free, easy and off-hand manner was intended to 
induce him to believe that ail we were going 
through was mere child’s play, and that we had 
seen nothing very wonderful alter all. One racon- 
teur, bolder and hardier than the rest, boasted of 
his experience in Mexico, where he had been 
captured by brigands and condemned to work at an 
incredible depth in some unknown mine until he 
escaped during the contusion attending an explo- 
sion; but as this gentleman was connected with 
the San Francisco Press, his story did not receive 
that amount of credence whici would otherwise 
have been accorded to it. The guide was not in- 
clined to be talkative, but as he was a well-in- 
formed man we drew him out and were able to 
gather a few grains of fact from the chaff of con- 
versation. He had been a long time in Nevada, his 
father was one of the celebrated ’49-ers, and he 
himself was born on the Pacific slope; his rela- 
tions had been pioneers, who had helped to open 
up this continent which they firmly believed to be 
one vast bonanza of immeasurable wealth. The 
had worked in the gold places of California as wel 
as the gold and silver lodes of Nevada. ‘ Look at 
this little State,” he said. It is only possessed of 
an area of 112,090 square miles. Its population is 
but 54,000, and yet this year its production of 
silver has been $50,000,000. If you want gold, you 
will find it all along the Pacific coast from Frozen 
River to the Colorado and the borders of 
Sonora, and from the eastern foet-hills of the Rocky 
Mountaiu range to the blue waters of the ocean. 
You can find gold right here, too, ugder your feet, 
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allaround you. It is united with silver in quartz and 
other rock in the Comstock ; frequently from one- 
third to two-fifths ot the value of the precious 
metals consists of gold. The actual proportion of 
weight is, of course, much smaller, scarcely, ever 
exceeding 3 per cent. of the whole, as 3 per cent. 
of gold in a silver bar would make it value 51 gold 
to 97 silver. On the coast silver has been princi- 
— found in the great basin or series of table- 
ands that spread trom the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada to the western flanks of the great 
tocky Mountain chain. It is seldom found in a 
native state, but principally in a rock combined 
with gold, or in ore combined with lead, forming 
then what is known as argentiferous galena. Its 
production is therefore principally confined to the 
mtates of Nevada and Colorado and the Territories 
of Utah and New Mexico. He had gone through 
the varied experience of washing for gold and 
mining for quicksilver, which latter industry has 
fallen off very much lately. In his dislike to the 
Chinese he was vigorous and pronounced. He de- 
clared that they would work tor nothing and live 
upon nothing ; by this he meant that they reduced 
their expenses to a minimum. ‘* Why, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ they would come to a claim that we had 
worked out and abandoned. Making their camp, 
they’d wash our dust over again and get something 
out of it. I’ve seen them cut up a dead dog and 
make a stew out of it, and a sewer rat is a delicacy 
to them. A heathen Chinee is not fit to live on 
our continent. If you were to ask me about their 
manners and customs, I should say that manners 
they have none, and their customs are simply 
beastly. Talk about Hoodlums! What makes our 
young men hoodlums! I answer, Chinese cheap 
labor. The Chinese cut down the wages, and, by 
monopolizing the work, take the bread out of the 
mouths of the whites south of the West. Thank 
goodness we don’t have them here. I believe if I 
saw a Chinaman ip the mine I should go for him 
with a pick, and you wouldn’t find a jury in Vir- 
ginia City to bring it in murder either.’ 


A COOLING PLACE. 


An agreeable draft of air came along the passage 
in which we were, and our attention was attracted 
by a miner who was sitting down, enjoying the full 
benefit of the cooling current. ‘‘ Taking it easy, 
friend ?’’ we observed. ‘* Why shouldn’t1?” was the 
reply. ‘*A manain’ta machine, is he? Can’t oil 
his joints and run him by steam night and day, can 
you?’ This proposition was so unanswerable that 
we did not attempt to contradict it. ‘I wouldn’t 
mind changing places with you,’’ we continued. 
“You won't say that, colonel,’ he answered, 
‘* when you sit down to dinner at the International, 
where ] guess you're hanging out your sign—fine 
hotel, ain’t it? Ha, ha! time’s changed, that’s cer- 
tain. I came on here in ’59,and then there was but 
three houses in Virgin‘a City. The first frame house 
ever built here was run up by Jimmy Hickman that 
Winter, and cruel cold it was too. He located it on 
A Street, between Union and Taylor. We had a 
touch of a gentle zephyr the following May, and 
that took the roof off. Lord, how Jimmy did cuss. 
Then Johnny Connell built the first International 
Hotel on the corner of B and Union. They made it 
of lumber-whip sawed down in six-mile cafion, 
and, hang me, it Johnny didn’t go and saw the 
planks himself. It was one story high and had a 
bar-room, dining-room, and about a dozen lodging 
rooms, ’s well ’s I can recollect. We didn’t have no 
mahog’ny furniture, nor no walnut, yet the first day 
Connell opened he took in $700—fact, stranger, and 
I can bring yer to them as ’ll bear me out in what! 
say. In ’62 Johnny and Paul, his pardner, concluded 
to draw stakes, and they packed up the hotel in 
two wagons and moved to Austin, where I’m 
blamed et it ain’t standin’ to this day. There’s 
some difference atween nuw and then. You've got 
a fust-class, bang-up boardin’-house, whar you get 
your hash done up to the queen’s taste, and elegant 
trout from Tahoe. P’r'aps you don’t believe an old 
times rocks like me, but the boys ‘ll tell yer I was 
prospectin’ in these parts when we had to stop in 
the sage-bush on the mountain side, and look 
mighty spry for fear the Indians ’ud come and steal 
our blankets. Yes, and |’ve lived in a ‘ hole in the 
wall,’ What’s that? Why the weather was so 
durned rough that even the toughs couldn’t stand 
it, and we were obligated to dig holes in the hill- 
side and creep into them for warmth’s sake. l’ve 
seen a hole in the wall, south of Tom Buckner’s 
house, whar the engine-house now stands, in which 
were two billiard tables and room for twelve men. 
I tell you, a chap’s got to house somewhar when 
there’s five foot of snow onthe hills.’’, During our 
progress through the mines it was not at all un- 
usual to see @ man overcome by heat and work, 
and cooling off was a process of recuperation abso- 
lutely essential. As we have had occasion to 
observe before, it is not within the endurance of the 
strongest nature to pick the ore for more than about 
haift an hour at a time, the labor being excessively 
severe in such a temperature. We rather liked the 
atmospheric pressure, but then we were Sybarites, 
moving about of our ownsweet will and regulating 
our locomotive rate according to our fancy. Our 
friend who was cooling off with the others, being ofa 
communicative turn, and having a mind well stored 
with local items of interest, we encouraged him to 
talk, not that he needed mueh gereneeiee, and we 
learned that the Consolidated Virginia Mine is in 
the same section with the California, and that the 
two cover 1,310 linear feet, lying between the 
Ophir on the north and the Best and Belcher on the 
south. It was formerly divided into six conpeny 
claims, viz.: ‘lhe Central, California, Central No. 2, 
the Kinney, the White and Murphy and the Tides, 
The first important mineral discovery made on the 
Comstock lode occurred in the Ophir, near the 
boundary line, between that and the Mexican 
claims, whence the ore body ran north 175 feet and 
south 240 feet. It was of zonular form, and 
went down 600 feet, its maximum breadth being 18 
feet. This was known as the Ophir Bonanza, and 
served to bring the great Washoe Lode into noto- 
riety, and thus —“_¢ mr the era of silver mining 
in the States and Territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘1 could tell you a heap of things,” 
continued our informant; “ for I've known every- 
one West worth knowing, from Comstock to old 
Zip Coon. I ought to write a book, I did, but I 
ain’t got the peng | of the pen, somehow. I can 
talk, but darn my hide if I can write. Queer, ain’t 
it. You’ve saw Gold Hill; that’s where the ’risto- 
crats live—the lucky speculators, the bosses, and 
chaps that have made their pile. | knowed the 
first locaters of Gold Hill. There was Johnny 
Bishop, Aleck Henderson--he was tle original 
smart Aleck—‘ Old Virginny,’ Vigneau Comstock, 
Camp, Sandy Bowers, Joe Plateau, and a chap 
named Rogers, who'd been a Mormon, but didn’t 
cotton to the Saints, and so drew stakes and run for 
the Hills. Bishop and Camp located the espn 
Ye low Jacket, which was a queer name they got 
from the Australian diggings. This was April, 
59. I’ve heard that the name‘ Yellow Jacket’ first 
came from the prospectors comin’ acrost a nest of 
wasps; but yer can’t tell how half of them get to 
be cliistened, It’s the fancy of the locaters that 
does it. I once named a claim the ‘ Ann Eliza ’— 
that was after my gal. She’s dead au’ gone, now; 
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Jessup, of the Ophir, turned in and helped. After 

it was finished Jessup and Tides sat down to play 

a game of cards for drinks. ‘They quarreled over | 
the cussed bits of painted paper, and Tides cut | 
Jessup with a bowie. This was May, ’59. I ought | 
to know, because | was thar’, and saw the cuttin’ 

done, ‘and was one of the witnesses at the trial. 

Tides was taken to Carson; it was called Eagle 

Valley then, but nothin’ war done to him. The 

boys did not want him burted, and he went free. 

Jessup’s was the first death on Gold Hill. Have 

there been many since? Well, I reckon. After 

the death of Jessup, and while the boys were over 

in Eagle Valley with Tides, Reilly and McLaughlin 

jumped his claim, and that’s how they got the 

credit of being the first discoverers of the Com- 

stock,.’’ It appears that the Comstock claim has 

received several names; at least the name Ophir 

was given it; yet the lode is generally known as 

the Comstock, this person being the only one who 

was fortunate enough to achieve immortality as 

the discoverer, though many have been anxious to 

stand godfather to it. Asa matter of fact, it the 

lode should have been called after the first dis- 

coverers, it ought to be known as the “ Grosch”’ 

lode, as the brothers of that name located claims 

for themselves and others thereon long before the 

days of Virginia and Geld Hill dawned on the 

mining public. During a period of twelve years, 

from 1859 to 1871, no very thoroagh expluration was 

made of this group of claims, the deepest shaft put 

down upon them—that on the Central—having at- 

tained no greater depth than 620 feet. The owners 

of the California, the Tides, and the White and 

Murphy claims, several years before, incorporated a 

company under the name of the Consolidated Vir- 

ginia, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, divided 

into 10,000 shares of the nominal value of $100 
each. This shaft reached a depth of 400 feet. In 
1873 the shaft had attained a depth of 600 feet, 
while the drift being brought in from the Gould 
and Curry had been well advanced. Though 
driven outside and nearly 30 feet to the east of the 
ledge, this drift had already cut numerous quartz 
stringers and small bunches of ore, indicating the 
presence of heavy mineral deposits to the west; by 
the 1lth of March the entire face of this drift was 
in ore of fair grade, this stratum on being after- 
wards cross-cut proving to be here about 15 feet 
thick. Early in the month ore extraction at the 
rate of 23 tons daily began. This ore milled about 
$44, averaging from $50 to $100 perton. In time 
the daily ore extraction exceeded 200 tons, and the 
monthly shipments of bullion had risen to a quarter 
of a million of dollars. In 1873 the California Com- 
pany was organized, the Virginia management 
conveying to them the California claims. To show 
the fluctuation of the stocks we may mention that 
in January, ’74, the shares were quoted at $85; in 
October they went up to $110, and by the close of 
the year Consolidated stock was sold in San Fran- 
cisco for $580 per share! 

CHANGING SHIFT IN THE 1,600-FooT LEVEL. 


Leaving our loquacious friend to enjoy his otium 
cum dignitate while gentle zephyrs, specially manu- 
factured by the management tor his delectation, 
fanned his heated brow, we made another start, and, 
turning a corner, abruptly came upon the shaft. 
Here the operation we had witnessed on our Jand- 
ing at the 1,550-foot level was being repeated 50 
feet lower: the men were changing the shift. On 
one side of the shaft men were coming down to 
perform their share of work, while others who had 
completed theirs were preparing to go up on the 
other. Fearlessly and with alacrity they stepped on 
the cage, and, presto! they vanished irom our 
sight, like phantoms which op the silent night, 
disappearing before the orb of day, which, stealing 
in through the chamber-window, brings relief to the 
disordered fancy of the victim of insomnia. No 
doubt they could already see the fire burning 
brightly on the hearth, the midday meal smoking on 
the table, and the happy faces ot wife and children 
waiting to welcome once more the bread-winner to 
the bosom of his family, though his stay will there 
be but brief, and the subterranean caverns will 
yawn for him again ere the hand on the clock has 
made many revolutions. 








Elegant English. 


“ ELEGANT ENGuisH,”’ that is, fine words used to 
please the ear rather than to affect the mind, is, in 
the opinion of Mr. Richard Grant White, one of 
those little miseries of life from which we should 
pray to be delivered. ‘‘ One of the curses of the 
day is,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that everybody wishes to be 
elegant—elegant meaning fine, showy and expen- 
sive.” But elegance in language is not so much 
sought after now as it wasin the days of our 
fathers. The present tendency is to simplicity of 
speech, and to clear, strong utterance of thought. 
A person who is deliberately elegant is generally 
thought to exhibit yes or to indicate his 
social and intellectual inferiority. Mr. White tells 
of a woman called in to do a small job of house- 
work, who said to her employer that *‘ she and her 
chil’n hed been awful sick; but they went into the 
country, and they rescusciated dreadful.” A 
farmer’s wife once asked a guest at the table if she 
should ‘assist him to some sass.’’ Those who 
speak ‘‘ elegant English’ always choose a longer 
in place of a shorter word, avoid idioms, and 
“talk in sentences that have an air of being 
uttered to be parsed.’”’ On the other hand, those 
who speak the best English prefer words of purely 
English origin to those derived from the Latin, short 
words to long ones, and, in the felicitous words of 
Mr. White, take no thought of their speech, either 
in the words they use, the pronunciation, or the 
construction of their sentences. The mastery of 
their mother tongue has come to them from asso- 
ciation, from social and intellectual training, and 
from an acquaintance with the writings of the best 
authors. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Mr. Stanley at the Hot Springs of 
Mtagata. 

One of our foreign pictures represents the Stanley 
Expedition at an African watering-place, the Hot Springs 
of Mtagata. ‘At the time I visited Mtagata,”’ says Mr. 
Stanley, ‘‘ there were a number of invalids enjoying the 
delights of a hot bath free of charge, and secure from 
criticism. Some of the men, with their heads resting on 
the warm banks, were up to their chins in the pool, 
while one arm held the pipe with which they indulged 
themselves in a state of dreamy serevity wery seducing. 
Others sat on the root of a tree which grew above them 
to the height of one hundred and fifty feet and more, 
and let their feet be parboiled. Others again, almost raw, 
sweltered, and stewed, and perspired, with only the face 
exposed, over which the steam settled in a thin cloud. 
Women and children, in the abandon of unfettered 
nature, asserted their rights to a share of the divine 
privileges of freedom and liberty, and, with the.r bodies 
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eo’s the claim. The miners came in fast "bout this | unvailed, prepared to descend into the pools, whi'e many 
t'me, and we had to put up a shanty for them. | aloud seream of laughter at the feminine affectation 


they displayed were heard as they slowly put their feet 
in to test the temperature, Bold youths prepared to 
spring in with a loud splash, as arrogant vigor and 
immodest young age always behaves in other lands, and 
guflawed recklessly and noisily at their own audacity, so 
that when I came in view of this extraordinary and 
novel scene deep buried in the wooded gorge, I was 
quite impressed with its wildness and utter disregard of 
proprieties, On the 14th of February, 1877, Mr. Stanley 
arrivedjamong the tribe of Bangala or Mangala negroes, 
who live on the right bank of the Livingstone River in 
latitude one degree sixteen minutes filty seconds 
Sixty-three canoes met the hardy explorers in the 
stream, and, without warning, attacked them with mus. 
kets and missiles. Stanley immediately returned the 
fire, allowing his boat to float with the current. The 
battle lasted from noon to sunset, when, after a floating 
fight of ten miles, the fierce assailants drew of This 
was the thirty-first fight of the expedition, and the last 
but one. 
Henry M. Stanley in London. 

On February 7th a brilliant reception was given to 
Mr. Stanley, in London, by the Royal Geographical 
Society at St. James's Hall ; which edifice was crowded 
to excess. Among those present were the venerable 
Dr. Moffatt, Livingstone’s father-in-law; Mr. and Mrs. 
Pocock, the parents of those brave followers of Stanley 
whose lives were lost during the expedition; Dr. Rae, 
Colonel and Mrs. Grant, the Mabarajah Dhuleep Singh, 
the German Ambassador, Sir Rutherford and Lady 
Alcock, the Chinese Minister, and many other nota- 
bilities. There was a loud burst of acclamation when 
the Prince of Wales entered, accompanied by Midhbat 
Pasha; the French Prince Imperial, the Duke of Suther- 
land, Count Minster and the Egyptain Minister. Imme- 
diately afterward Mr. Stanley was led forward on the 
platform by Sir Ratherford Alcock and Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, and took his seat amid vociferous and continyed 
cheering, which he acknowledged by bowing, without 
rising from bis chair, When Mr. Stanley rose to com- 
mence his address there was a renewed outburst of 
cheering. Mr. Stanley wore his decorations, as, indeed, 
did all the principal members of the Society ; and the 
Prince of Wales wore the blue ribbon of the Garter. At 
the back of the platform were suspended two large 
charts of Alrica: one, of the entire continent; the other, 
of the region through which the intrepid explorer had 
made his way ; and Mr. Turner, the chartograpber, 
assisted the lecturer by pointing out the places as they 
were successively referred to. Mr, Stanley, who spoke 
in a vivacious and dramatic style, was listened to with 
intense interest throughout, and there were frequently 
bursts of applause, in which the Prince of Wales several 
times joined. 

Tumult in a Greek Church in 
Constantinople. 


The Encyclical of the (cumenical Patriarch, order- 
ing the participation of members of the Greek Church 
who are Ottoman subjects in the service of the new 
Civil Guard, was read recently in all the Greek Churches 
of Constantinople, This document, which had been 
submitted to, aud ratified by, the Porte, makes a formal 
stipulation that no Greek members of the Civic Guard 
shall be sent to the seat of war ata distance, but shail 
only be liable for service in the localities to which they 
respectively belong. Our illustration represents the 
demonstration made on the part of the Greek com- 
munity against the Encyclical in question in the church 
of San Nicholas of Galataa When the priest was on 
the point of beginning the reading of the circular, the 
people rushed upon him and wrested the paper out of 
bis hands, calling their patriarch a traitor to Cur sten- 
dom, and protesting at the same time against the incor- 
poration of the Christians in the Turkish military 
service. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tuere are 602,019 Master Masons in the 
United States, 

—Boston’s new Post Office has already cost 
over $4,000,000. 

—Tue music hall of tne Paris Exposition 
building will seat 6,000 persons. 

—In the last ten years the Methodists have built 
4,978 new churches, at a cost of about $30,000,000. 


—Tue tide of immigration to Florida is said to 
be flowing into the eastern and southern portions of the 
State. 

—Nor less than one hundred and thirty-five 
tous of amber were dug from the amber mines of Pruss.a 
last year. 

—A Baptist chapel is wanted in Athens, 
Greece. Funds are being raised by the sale of photo- 
graphs of ancient Greek ruins. 

—Tue World’s Conference of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations will be held this year at Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 14th to 20th. 

— Sovereiens, as issued from the British Mint, 
weigh 123.27 grains) When by attrition they fall below 
122.5 they cease to be a current coin. 

—Tue population of Rome, which was in 1867 
215,573, rose last year to 280,564. From 7,000 to 
8,000 soldiers were inclu led in each enumeration. 


—A vVINE-GRowER in the Gironde has dis- 
covered that where strawberries are raised among the 
vines the phylloxera ceases to trouble. A parasite on 
the strawberry kills the foe of the grape. 


—A VirGINiA paper says that there is a con- 
stant decline in receipts from the bell punch in that 
State, either because the novelty of hav ng drinks regis- 
tered has worn off and fewer are taken, or because bar- 
keepers are learning to evade the law. 


—Iw speaking of the permutations which take 
place in the alliances of European States in the course 
of a great war, Mr. Cobden once said, ‘* You know who 
is your partner in the first dance, but you don’t know 
with whom you will be dancing at the end of the ball.’ 


—Tuene is one use for canceled postage stam 
after all. Catholic missionaries of the Holy Childhood 
in China and Africa find them in demand for the orna- 
mentation of mosques and the mansions of the wealthy, 
and in return for a handful of them can procure a baby 
or child that is christianized The Rev, Don Giuseppe 
Maria-Serio, a priest of Naples, is in charge of this 
singular means of doing good. 

—Tue threshing - floor has been revived in 
Spain. A circle some thirty feet in diameter is drawn 
by means of a stick and string, and the circumference 
bordered with stones. Over the arena, first well broken 
by a pick, clay is thiokly spread and leveled, and water 
is turned over the whole surface, which is then beaten 
smooth by heavy mallvts, and left to dry in the sun. 
These floors are not only used for threshing wheat, but 
for danc’ng, and are often the scene of great festivity. 


—His text was, “ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” aod the dear old Kerry priest preached the 
sacred duty of pacification with much earnestness. 
« After all, perhaps,’’ he wound up with, “‘when a man 
annoys you, your best course, dear brethren, is to say just 
nothing at all to him; maybe ye'd say the wrong thing, 
or what ye’d be sorry for afterwards; so after all, now, 
I'd have ye just keep quiet and hold your tongues, and’ 
—after a pause—‘‘in nine cases out of ten, mind you, 
you'll just vex Lim twice as much |"’ 
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HE COLUMN MARCHING PAST THE STATUE OF HENRY CLAY, ON CANAL STREET, AND DEFILING INTO ST. CHARLES STREET. 


Pog sy Joun H, Cuarx, New Or.eans.— See Pace 50. 
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‘* FAREWELL.”’ 
NAREWELL! I thought you loved me once—that 
4 dream is past for ever! 


Farewell! I must forget you now; that is, I must | 


endeavor. 

From all your vows of constancy I set you free hence- 
forth, 

And you needn't try them on again, I know now what 
they’re worth 


You have quite ceased to care for me; with Science 
you've been bitten, 

Since you read that very stupid book that Mr. Darwin's 
written. 

I can't think what it signifies ; I’m sure I never won- 
dered 

Whether we all descended from one “Type” or a 
hundred. 


if you remained unaltered, I shouldn’t care the least 

About the variability of any bird or beast ; 

But you carry out the principle of change and varia- 
tion, 

So 1 leave you to your Science—may it prove a con- 
solation ! 


I call it such a waste of time, bothering about these 
things, 
Racking one’s brains to find out why opossums haven't 
wings 
*Of course it’s very curious spiders should live on flies, 
And that the tails of peacocks should be so full of 
eyes. 


“Of oourse, it’s all most interesting, there's not a doubt 
about it, 


at I think that you and I, dear, were happier without it, | 


“Se I act on this idea of Natural Selection 
And beg of you to accept of my definite rejection. 


Yet the light of all my life is quenched ; my happi- 
ness gone by ; 

I sha’u’t ‘‘struggle for existence’’; I shall just lie 
down and die. 

Each hour I live apart from you my misery increases, 

And it’s all through Mr, Darwio and bis “ Origin of 
Species.” 


A FLIRT’S FAILURES. 


A 8TORY IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


6 O you know her story?’ Jack Parlby 

]) said, nodding his head in the direction of 

a graceful-looking woman who was riding 

slowly past us at the moment. ‘ She’s had her 

chances, if you like,” he went on, without waiting 

for my answer; “bad them, and missed them, and 

made an awful muddle of her own life, and of the 

lives of a good many fellows, who were foolish 
enough to be fond of her.” 

“ Were you one of those fellows, Jack dear ?” I 
asked, demurely, for Jack and 1 were recently 
engaged; and, after the manner of recently en- 
gaged people, we were both in the habit of avow- 
ing that our hearts had never spoken on bebalt of 
any one else, previous to the discovery that we were 
born for one another. 

He laughed, in some confusion, I thought, and 
did not speak for a few moments. Then he pro- 
posed that we should stroll on, or, rather, he sug- 

ested that, “as Kate Coningsby will have turned 
a this time, let us meet her, and you can have a 
good look at her, Helen,” 

“Tell me about Kate Coningsby, Jack,” I 
said, coaxingly; “is she married or single, happy 
or unhappy’ Ive never heard you speak of her 
before.’ 

** I'll tell you all I know,” he said, rather sadly ; 


and then we paused, for the subject of our conver- | any at e 
| iuith in his protestations, no belief in his love, 


sation was cantering up close to us. At 
the same instant she caught sight of Jack, and, 
reining her horse in close to the railings, she held 
her hand out to him cordially, with the words : 

“Mr. Parlby! I’m delighted to see you again 
after these long years.” 

““The years have been very kind to you,” he 
said, admiringly, and I didn’t wonder at his say- 
ing it, for she was smiling and flushed now; and 
even 1, who had not caused the smile and flush, 
saw that her face was a charming one. 

“Perhaps the years have been kinder than I 
deserve,”’ she said; ‘* but tell me about yourself. 
Are you—— ” 

**Not married yet, but going to be in a week or 
two,”’ Jack interrupted, hurriedly; and then he 
introduced me, and she bent a kind, sweet, earnest 
gaze upon me, and told me: 

‘I was going to marry one of the best men in 
the world.” 

She did not remain with us for more than a 
minute after this, and during that minute a greater 
number of expressions chased each other over her 
face than I ever saw on a woman's face before. 
Gayety and sadness, delight at something ridicu- 
lous, depression about something of which I had 
no knowledge, interest in Jack and me, indifference 
about everything, impatience at being detained by 
us—these and a dozen other feelings were legibly 
written in her speaking, brown eyes and on her 
nervously flexible mouth, before she went away 
from us. 

“‘ What a winning woman !”’ j exclaimed, raptur- 
ously, for I was proud of not seeming to be jealous. 

“Winning! Ay, that she is; as great at 
winning, a3 she is at losing,” Jack said, medi- 
tatively. “If you like, I'll tell you her story one 
day—all I know of it myself, and all I’ve heard 
from other people; she has been a famous flirt, 
and an almost equally famous failure.” 

“Flirts deserve to fail,’ I said. “A woman 
who flirts must be heartless and unscrupulous, and 
—and— everything that s bad.’’ 

“Kate Coningsby is neither heartless nor 
unscrupulous, nor anything that's bad,’ Jack said, 
warmly. And i deemed it wise not to question 
him further, just then, about this pretty, interest- 
ing women, in whose face so many stories of by- 
gone storms were written. 

Lut one day shortly aiter this he referred to her 
himself, and told me her story, which I shall re- 
peat, nothing extenuating and setting down 
naught in malice, in his own words, as nearly as I 
can recollect them. 

“‘ About filteen or sixteen years ago, Kate Con- 
ingsby was as light-bcarted, loving, happy, and 
frauk a creature as could be found withn the 
borders. of the county in which she bad been 
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brought up. Her father was an inspecting come 
mander in the ¢oast-guard service, and her home 
was in a remote country village on the seaboard 
The only neighbors the Coningsbys had, who could 
be considered as at all belonging to their own 
| grade, were the families of the rector and of the 
one farmer of the parish. ‘Their visiting was, as 
| you may suppose, strictly limited by circumstances, 
and Kate grew up without any girl companions of 
her own class, and with an intense love for every 
kind of country sport or pastime. ler two bro- 
| thers were her only friends and comrades. With 
them she would go out ratting and rabbiting, or 
pulling about the narrow, muddy creek in their 
little flat-bottomed duck-boats. While the boys 
were at home, Kate asked for nothing better than 
their companionship and contidence. And they 
gave both to her largely, for she was as plucky 
as the pluckiest boy, and absolutely innocent of 
every kind of feminine meanness or caprice. But 
when it came about that the boys went out into 
the world, and she had no longer their holidays to 
look forward to, then the dreariness and loneliness 
| of the solitary life told on the girl’s excitable 
| nature, and caused her to pant for change, change 
| of any sort, as a relief to the monotony of her life. 
| She was just about sixteen when she got the 
| ehange she sighed for. She was asked to be a 
| guest in the house of a brother-officer of her 
| father’s, who was stationed in a smal] seaport town 
| about seven miles from her village home. And 











there she went, and there she began to try her | 


wings. In other words, a young soldier-otticer, 
who happened to be staying with another family 
in the neighborhood, got hold of her one night at 
a dance, and gave her a few lessons in the tine art 
of flirtation. Ske proved herself an apt pupil, 
and used her po ante talents to such good 
purpose that, when he found other fellows were 
beginning to admire her, he forgot that he had 
only intended amusing himself with this bird of 
freedom. Accordingly, at the end of a fortnight, 
he proposed to her, and she went home engaged. 

“Tle was a good-looking, well-set-up fellow, 
I’ve heard; and he was a man of good family, 
and had a‘ pretty name,’ as Kate argued in ex- 
tenuation of her own folly in fancying herself in 
love with bim. But he was a rové, and a heart- 
less rascal all round. 
ment compromises a girl considerably, and in 
Kate’s case she compromised herself even unne- 
cessarily. Tler father objected to and would not 
countenance the engagement, and the spoilt child 
defied him, and fanciid herself a heroine of ro- 
mance for a few weeks. During these weeks she 
met her lover rashly whenever he asked her to do 
it; and paraded her love for him, and a dog he 
had given her, all over the place. At the end of 
those weeks, to the delight of her family and the 
girl’s own intense mortification, he jilted her for 
a stranger; and in her eageriess to show people 
that she vas not wearing the willow, she went in 
for what looked like desperate love-making with 
the younger brother of an earl who came as a 
farming pupil for a year with Mr. Warden, one 
of Coningsbys’ two neighbors. 

‘“* He was a young, passionate, honorable fellow, 
and he offered himself and his prospects openly 
enough on the shrine of the young goddess who 
had caught his boyish fancy. But the burat 
child dreaded the fire. The fellow who had jilted 
her had done her even a greater injury than this 
he had taught her to distrust all men. She liked 
this young Gerald Hazelton, was pleased and 
proud of being the object of his ardent pursuit, and 
showed all the pride and pleasure she felt without 
any attempt at concealment. But she had no 





any more than her own having any lasting power, 
and no scruples about making herself agreeable 
to every other man who came across her path. 

“It seems that Hazelton grew enraged at last, 
and used strong language in remonstrating with 
her—language such as only a jealous, undiscip- 
lined boy cou!d permit himself touse. He allowed 
her to see his weakness, in fact; and she, being 
armed with indifference, fancied herself the 
stronger of the two, and told him, with something 
very like childish insolence, that ‘as it was never 
well the gray mare should be the better horse,’ 
they had better make an end of their compact. 
He took her at her word—a little to the young 
coqueite’s surprise. And so a second time before 
she was seventeen Kate Coningsby was the 
heroine of a broken engagement. She got a good 
deal ot blame from some people, and a good deal 
of pity from others, and she accepted both blame 
and pity in a graciously gay way that made the 
majority surry that they had proffered either to 
her. If she shed any tears over the downfall of 
that basket of eggs no one was a bit the wiser; 
and it is recorded of her that though she was per- 
fectly satisfied with the way she had played her 
own part in the genteel comedy, she would never 
have a word of anything like censure applied to 
Hazelton. She showed herself to be without fear, 
and she declared him to be without reproach. 

“ How it might have been with her if she had 
been compelled to stay in the neighborhood | 
don’t know, bat just at this juncture her father 
was appointed to a post in a large naval establish- 
ment in a garrison town. It was an awful place 
for her to be put in, but she went there radiant, 
and soon reigned as Queen of the whole brigade. 
She was just learning her power, and it came into 
play very prettily, as it seemed at first; for she 
was not dnly young, but brighter, and fairer and 
truer, we all tancied, than any of the other girls 
of the place. We admired her for the unconven- 
tional freedom of a manner that was always well- 
bred, and for the fearlessness that led her to let a 
fellow see that she liked him, and enjoyed winning 
his liking in return, without any thought of mar- 
tiage or humbug in the business. In fact, Kate 
Coningsby made herself our friend and comrade. 

“There were four of us assistant-surgeons on 
the staff of the establishment at the time, all 
young, and all Irishmen into the bargain. 1 
don’t think that it had ever occurred to Kate 
—who is an Irishwoman—to pride herself very 
much upon her nationality until she fell in with 
us. But liking us, and discovering with her sex’s 
unfailing instinct that we liked her equally 
well in return, she let the compatriotship pave the 
way to one of those delusive intimacies that begin 





In the country an engage- | 





| in friendship safely enough, but that slide off into 
| love before you know where you are. 
| She was so jolly and frank with us all, never 
playing one off against the other, or attempting to 
make the one that might be present with her believe 
that she preferred him to any one of the three who 
| were absent, that the Irish team became a proverb 
| for its loyalty to her, and for the admirable way 
in which the four were ‘One for all—all for one.’ 
iT believe that we should have borne individual 
} 


disappointment in the matter blithely enough, and 

rejoiced in the victor’s success, if she had married 
|any one of the Irish team. But before we had 
| time to put it to the touch, a Captain Lennox came 
to stay with his uncle, the governor of the place, 
and from the time his figure appeared on the can- 
vas, we saw that the bonnie Kate might be com- 
rade and friend still, but never more than that to 
any one of us. 

“He was a good-looking, tawny-mustached, 


aristocratic Englishman; and Kate didn’t see in 
| him at the time what the rest of us saw very 
| clearly--that he was rather inclined to faney his 
| position in the place, and give himself overbearing 
| airs to the other men. ‘The fact of it was, that 
the curse of ‘the quarter-deck system’ in the 
| service pervaded the whole social atmosphere of 


| an art critic, which I'm not. 


(Marcon 23, 1878. 


“A month or two after this, I was appointed to 
a ship that was commissioned for three years to the 
Mediterranean, and the last I saw of Kate, till the 
other day, was her settling down in a little house 
ina London suburb with her mother, and beginning 
to work as an artist for her living. All that I tell 
you from this point is what I have been told by 
other people, but I know that it’s all true. 

‘* She made headway rapidly as an artist, selling 
her pictures at good prices as fast as she could 
paint them. Her style isn’t careful or finished at 
all, but it’s always clever and striking. You can't 
tell exactly what it is that pleases you in her dash 
ing sketches of modern life; it’s as undefinable as 
the delicate aroma of good wine. It’s there, and 
that’s about all you can say about it, unless you're 
She was working, 


| you see, with the firm, though unavowed, purpose of 


well-set-up fellow, this Lennox, a good type of the | 


| 


making such a name as would insure her anincome 
sufficient to marry Lennox upon; every plan she 
made tended to that end, and though her inter- 
course With all the fellows who had been about her 


| before he came was just as frank and friendly as of 


| the establishment to a pernicious extent. And | 


though Kate hadn’t a bit of it about her, and by 

| Virtue of her popularity was quite beyond its 
influence, still she was blind to the fault she de- 
spised when it developed in Lennox, and she let 
| him monopolize her, and grew into a kind of 
fellowship with him that separated her from us, 
her older friends, in a great measure, and for the 
first time caused us to call our favorite a flirt. 


reality. It came upon both the man and the girl 
that they were very much in earnest as soon as his 
regiment got the route for India. She would have 
gone with him on his pay—for he had nothing 
else, poor fellow—gladly enough, and he would 
have taken her as gladly; and it they had followed 
their own impulses Kate would have been a hap- 
pier woman this day, and Lennox might have been 
alive. But his friends pointed out the folly of it, 
and her friends pointed out the folly of it, and the 
end of it was that he went away without her. 

“ She wouldn’t show a sign of the pain she felt 
| to any one of her rivals in the place, who were 
watching for the evidence of weakness. Lut she 
told me just enough to convince me that her heart 
had gone with Lennox. They had their parting 
on a little tree-shaded bridge that crosses a stream 
that runs through one of the sweetest little valleys 
of Kent, and he promised to come back and claim 
her in a couple of years, and she promised to wait 
for him; but there was no acknowledged bond 
between them, and it was decreed that they were 
not to correspond. ‘ You see,’ she said to me, 
‘I’ve none of the honor and glory and importance 
of an engagement to sustain me, and I sha’n’t even 
have a letter all the while to remind me if I begin 
to waver; but if I know myself at all I can wait 
twenty years. And whatever I may seem in 
reality, I shall hold myself as much bound to Len- 





come to pass since then.’ 

Jack paused for a moment, and I could see that 
his memory was traveling back very tenderly to 
the day when Kate Coningsby made him her confi- 
dant, 

“Go on with the Lennox episode —for it was 
only an episode, 1 feel sure,’’ I said, gently. ‘It 
ended in some other woman coming between them, 
probably. I should never feel satisfied of the 
fidelity of any man who left me with such a feeble 
bond between us. it ended in her being thrown 
over again, I suppose! Poor Kate!” 

“Tt ended in worse than that,” Jack said, sadly. 
And then he went on to tell me what follows. 


CHAPTER II. 


66 rHERE was very little smooth sailing for 
poor Kate after Lennox left,” Jack went 
on; “ the women were always at her mother, tell- 
ing her what ‘a pity it was that Kate should be wast- 
ing her time in thinking about a man who had never 
proposed properly to her father for her, and who 
would be sure to forget her soon ;’ and some of the 
younger men from the garrison flattered the girl 
herself into making an exhibition of indifference, 
which she did not feel towards her absent lover. 
But she was a high-couraged young creature in 
those days, and she trod the thorny path without 
ever so much as showing that she felt the prickles. 
So she rode daily with her cavalcade of ill-mounted 
admirers, and danced with them two or three times 
a week at the military balls and assemblies, and 
laughed my advice to scorn, when I used to tell 
her that Lennox would hear of it, and not like it. 
*““* You know how much I love him, Jack,’ she 
would say to me, ‘ but if I abjured all the pomps 
and vanities, and turned myselt into a cricket on 
the hearth during his absence, I shouldn’t be the girl 
Lennox fell in love with by the time he came back. 
Don't you be frightened ; he trusts me as entirely 
as I trust him, and if I heard that he rode every 
morning, and danced every night, with the prettiest 
woman in the Presidency, 1 should only be glad 
that he had such good luck.’ 

‘It was while things were in this state that 
Captain Coningsby, her father, died; and you 
know, or you don’t know yet, Helen, how every- 
thing that has been real and substantial to the 
‘ wife and family’ of an officer, becomes unsubtan- 
tial and not to be grasped when they are trans- 
formed into his widow and orphans. The change 
is from lively to severe with a vengeance in all 
cases, but never, perhaps, more thoroughly so than 
in the case of Kate Coningsby. 

“* She bore it all like a brick, we all felt that she 
did ; for there seemed to us at the time something 
heroic in the way in which the poor child stood 
erect still, under the blow of leaving the handsome 
home, and parting with the pretty pony. We had 
seen other families turn out from the place under 
even sadder circumstances, but we all cursed the 
parsimony of a service which awarded such a 
niggardly pension to the mother of Kate Coningsby. 
But at that time she had the art of bearing every 
reverse beautifully, and she would have walked 
into a workhouse gracefully, I believe. 





nox as if I were married to him.’ And I believed | 
her then, and I believe her now, for all that has | 


old, there wasn’t a touch of flirtation in it, that 
every one of them would swear. 

“The Coningsbys had moved to quite another 
part of London trom where Lennox’s relatives 
lived, and so she heard nothing at all about him, 
either directly or indirectly, but she never lost her 
faith of his intention to come back for her at the 
end of two or three years. She knew he could find 


her easily enough when he did come back, and so 


| she worked on in full reliance, never doubting him 


‘¢But there was no flirtation in the matter in | 


any more than she deemed it possible he should 
doubt ber. 

“She had left a girl-friend behind her, who 
knew of the understanding that existed between 
Lennox and Kate, and laughed at it in a cynical 
way—not ill-naturedly at all, but because she had 
a fixed idea that Kate had a heart for every man 
who was present, and not so much as an affec- 
tionate memory of the absent one. This girl had 
said this so often openly to Kate and other people, 
that she got the idea firmly fixed in her own mind, 
and in the mind of one or two others; and she 
carried her conviction so far as to earnestly urge a 
friend of her own to try his fate with Kate, whom 
he very much admired. This man was in every re- 


; spect unsuited to her. He was a scholar—a 


savant, in fact—and his reputation for learning 
was a grand one. Sut he was a foreigner, and 
full of prejudices against the habits and people to 
which and whom Kate had been accustomed ail 
her lie. He fell in love with her, in fact, for her 
vivacity, and her power, aud love of pleasing, and 
then he tried to knock it all out of her, because it 
fought with his recollections of the demeanor of 
the daughters of his own land. But Kate bore a 
good deal from him, in friendship, at first, on 
account of that love she always has for talent, and 
her womanly weakness for success. So somehow 
it came that their names were coupled together, 
not maliciously at all, but as a matter of course; 


| and as they were in the same set, and his devotion 


to her was a palpable thing, it got taken for 


| granted that they were engaged, and some people 





| me the grave man of learning a good deal, for 


iaving suffered his choice to fall on so notorious a 
fiirt as Kate Coningsby. 

“That she was flattered by her conquest over a 
mind that was infinitely more powerful than her 
own is a pitiable truth, and she made what even I 


| must admit to be a culpable pretense of rejoicing 
| in the fact of having him in her thrall. 
| him about Lennox, and gloried openly enough in 


She told 


her love for him, and his love for her; so that the 
other man went into the snare with his eyes open, 
even those who blame her most must confess. 

“The awful crash came soon. As ]’ve said, she 
had never heard anything about Lennox all this 
while. One day she went to see the young lady 
who had been the medium of bringing about the 
latest folly with the foreigner, and after a few re- 
marks on indifferent subjects this girl said to Kate ; 

“« Have you heard—but of course you have— 
that Captain Lennox has destroyed himself ?’ 

It is useless trying to describe what Kate did, 
or thought, or felt, when this blow was dealt at 
her. Though the announcement was made to her 
in such an apparently heartless and horribly com- 
monplace way, she knew that it was true, and 
that it was not meant unkindly. Her friend 
believed that Kate would have no special feeling 
in the matter, and acted according to her belief. 
And no one ever knew what Kate's feelings were, 
for she never*spoke of them. A long, agonizing 
illness followed; and when she came out of it her 
routh, and brightness, and courage were gone. 
yut she declared that the illness was a fever, and 
that she had caught it from some one else, and no 
one could gainsay her, 

“ Her courage was gone, and now she needed 
it more than ever, for cruel reports were not 
scarce about the affair, and people who knew 
nothing at all of the matter conjectured freely 
about it. It got bruited abroad that poor Lennox 
had heard all manner of rumors about the girl he 
meant to have made his wife, aud that he cut his 
throat rather than come home and find himself 
cheated. Kate went through tortures of humilia- 
tion and grief, but she hadn't the sharpest pang of 
all, ‘remorse,’ to endure, for she had nothing to 
be remorseful about. But the whisperings stung 
her to death nearly, and she grew nervously sensi- 
tive about being treated as one on whose hands 
there was a stain of blood. 

“ The truth came out at last, and cleared her ; 
but it couldn't do away with the pain, and shame, 
and sorrow which had been her portion. Some- 
thing had gone wrong in the regiment about 
money-matters, and Lennox, who was as honorable 
and proud a fellow as ever breathed, couldn’t 
stand the shadow of a suspicion that had been cast 
upon him, It was money, not a woman, that 
drove him to that doom ; but if he had known 
how that poor girl was made to bite the dust in 
consequence of his rash act, he would have lived 
and faced everything, 1 believe, rather than have 
left her such a ghastly legacy. 

**]t’s no use pretending that she didn’t deteri- 
orate from that time she did, sadly enough. 
With her heart bleeding still for the man sbe 
had really loved, she pledged her hand to the bril- 
liant scholar who deserved something infinitely 
higher than Kate had come to be now. But she 
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was so sote and wounded, so tempest-tossed and 
shattered, that she could not resist the opportunity 
of anchoring in any harbor that offered. But it 
was a wretched day for her when Gdllinger de- 
clared his love for her; and on on my soul I be- 
lieve it was a far more wretched day for him. 

“ He was a man with chivalrous ideas about 
man’s honor and .«man’s purity, aud that very 
manner of Kate’s which had captivated him be- 
vame a scourge to his back as soon as be regarded 
her as his own property. According to his idea 
the fit and proper wife for an honest man was the 
girl who Lad never thought of love, much less 
learnt its meaning, until the honest man bade her be- 
long to him. It was a grievous thing in his eyes 
that Kate should have !oved a:d been beloved before 
she ever saw him. It was an even more grievous 
thing that she would not ignore having done so. 

* Tle was a good man and he was a great man; 
he had made himself familiar with all languages 
and studied all creeds, but he knew nothing of 
women. Kate could not, or at least she did not, re- 
sist the fa-cin ition of Géllinger’s name and fame. 
For the man himself she had no love, and 
the bondage grew intolerable to her. Yet she 
shrank from the thought of giving him up, or of 
his giving her up, with a shrinking that only a 
woman whose love-ventures had all failed as hers 
had can at all understund. She grew afraid of 
him, for under the guise of a suave and gentle 
manner he had an intolerant spirit and a difficult 
temper. He wanted the girl he had chosen for 
her imperfections apparently, to cast them like an 
old skin, and develop new and unnatural perfec- 
tions, that belong to quite another order of 
womankind, under his auspices. She could far 
better have stood a downright good rowing from a 
fellow who would have called a spade a spade, as 
an Irishman wou!d have done, than she could stand 
the transcendental twaddle le talked to her. He 
made out to the girl, you see, that, though he 
kuew better, the rest of the world would deem her 
purity sullied if she so much as ‘got spoken 
about.’ And it’s always been Kate’s fate to be 
spoken about. She goaded him into jealousy by 
showing delight in other people’s society when she 
{elt it. And he hadn't the manliness to call it 
‘ jealousy,’ but just worried her by declaring that 
it was all for her sake, and without any considera- 
tion for himself, that he spoke. 

‘“* He was not a good-looking fellow, nor was he 
sufficiently plain for his ugliness to be interesting. 
Therefore, when he jeered at the womanly weak- 
ness which made her see more merits than were 
there in handsome men, and gibed at every man as 
being brainless who happened to have personal 
beauty — when he did these things in dulcet tones, 
Kate saw the littleness of it all, and wasn’t the 
more closely bound to him for the sight. 

‘“The yoke was very heavy to her for several 
reasons. If she had been romantically in love 
with him, as she had been with Lennox, she could 
have borne all the uncertainty and waiting without 
a word or sign of weariness. But she got to de- 
spise herself after a time for her cowardice in 
holding on to an engagement that galled her, 
merely because she had made it in a moment of 
folly. She'd have gone on working like a nigger, 
and enduring like a woman, if he had clinched 
the matter and married her then. But he was a 
cautious customer, and his prudence was so uch 
stronger than his passion, that he spoke of bis 
marriage ‘ in a few years’ time’ as an adventurous 
undertaking which love for her would probably 
tempt him to embark in. But he held her in such 
a mental and moral grip the while, that though 
she panted to fly free trom her fetters, she was 
always held back from doing so by some consider- 
ation that might seem impotent to others, but that 
was as strong as death to her. 

‘Naturally, though there was an idea floating 
about that she was engaged to Gillinger, other 
men didn’t hold aloof from her, for her brains 
gave them a sense of comradeship with her, and 
her fascinations have always had the power of 
tnrning a real or fancied lover into a fast friend, 
You see she had no real anchorage-ground in this 
bondage she was in to Géllinger, and so she drifted 
about, now striking on sunken rocks, and now 
running foul of other barks, never being com- 
pletely wrecked, but always coming out of these 
collisions a trifle damaged. At last, in playing 
with fire, she got burnt in a way she will never 
get over; but I think she quite forgave the 
thoughtlessness of the man who did her the injury, 
on account of its being the means of freeing her 
from Géllinger. To cut the story short, she fell 
in love a second time with a rising literary star, 
whose genius, being of a brilliant and versatile 
rather than of a profound order, was much more 
sympathetic with her than Gédllinger had ever 
been. And taking this man’s ardent seeming for 
reality, she gave herself up to the luxury of fol- 
lowing the dictates of ber heart concerning him, 
and broke her engagement in a way that brought 
universal censure and indignation irom even ber 
stanchest friends upon herself, only to find that 
the man whose words had won her without ever 
pledging himself, was going to be married to an- 
other girl.’ 

“And now,” I asked, as Jack paused, “ surely 
the story doesn't end in this way? She looks 
rather less like a blighted woman than any one I 
ever saw.”’ 

“ Who can tell the erd ?” Jack laughed. “ It's 
scarcely the moral I should wish you to draw from 
the story of her many follies and miseries, but I 
must be a veracious chronicler. After all, she is 
married, and is a very happy wife, and, as she told 
me yesterday, ‘ the seoudick mother in the land.’ 
But she has the grace to teel that her course has 
not been a perfectly exemplary one, and to hope 
that her daughters will not take pattern by it, 
There's this to be said, however, a woman with 
flirting blood in her veins will exercise her gifts in 
that line at some period or other of her life, and 
perhaps it’s just as well that, like Kate Coningsby, 
she should get it all over before marriage.” 


Are Small Birds Nuisances ? 


Tue longer we live the greater difficulty we 
find in ascertaining the truth even about the 
simplest matters of fact. Take the case of the 
mall bird, for example. Accordivg to one set of 





witnesses they are, in proportion to their size, the 
biggest thieves imaginable ; and, unless thinned off 
by arguments addressed to them in the shape of 
lead, they will sttip your garden of the choicest 
fruit and vegetables, According to another set of 
witnesses, they ate, from a gardening point of 
view, the greatest benefactors imaginable, for 
they eat millions of destructive insecis; and if, 
after a dinner composed of slugs and hairy cater- 
pillars, they take one of your half-ripe strawberries 
by way of desert, who such a curmudgeon as to 
grndge them the relish? Now which of these 
descriptions are we to believe? We should prefer 
to believe the latter, which depicts the dickeybirds 
as such gentlemanlike, considerate little fellows ; but 
we suspect that, as in most other cases, the truth 
lies somewhere between the extremes, and that 
our emali-feathered friends are neither so black nor 
so rose colored as they have been painted. It is 
well known that in France, where at one time small 
birds were almost extinguished by the merciless 
war waged against them by bold sportsmen of the 
type depicted in Seymour's caricatures, insects in- 
creased so much as to threaten farmers and 
gardeners with ruin. It is also worth noting that, 
where man does not interfere, or interferes only as 
a teeble savage unprovided with firearms, Nature 
keeps up the balance of numbers among her 
various children with an admirable regularity. But 
when civilized man comes on the scene, he upsets 
Nature’s ingenious arrangements. 


Tue Chinese in California have their own judicial 
tribunals before which they try and punis 
offenders in all the grades of crime in the calender, 
and some which are not. They have secret 
organizations known as‘ Hoeys,” tiie object of 
which is to protect their own countrymen from our 
laws, and to enforce laws of their own making. 
Their tribunals are held in secret, and they ad- 
minister such punishment as they see fit. The 
penalty of death is enforced very often for the 
most trivial offenses, as, for instance, neglecting to 
pay adebt. If the culprit is not in custody when 
the offense with which he is charged is investigated 
and he is dec ared to be guilty, then rewards for 
his assassination are offered, written, of course, in 
Chinese characters, and publicly posted. It is with 
great difficulty that Chinese criminals are con- 
victed in thecourts. Officers are bribed to release 
them from custody, and Chinamen witnesses in 
court will commit perjury to get them clear, in 
order that they may be tried before their own tri- 
bunals. A Chinaman stands in utter fear of telling 
the truth in court if it should tend to convict, for he 
knows that the vengeance of his countrymen is 
such that he is sure to lose his life if he does not aid 
in defeating the administration of justice betore our 
tribunals. At the same time the Chinese will use 
our laws before their own tribunals to persecute in- 
nocent men, in addition to enforcing their own. 


A Greek Wine Myth. 


WuHeEn the Divire Dionysos, says the iegend, first 
brought the vine to Naxia, it was an exveedingly 
hot season, and the god (or “‘saint,’’ as the nar- 
rator calls him), fearing lest the tender branch 
should dry up in his hand, stuck it into the hollow 
of a bird’s leg-bone. Under the genial warmth of 
his divine and thaumaturgic handling, however, the 
branch throve at a rapid rate, and it actually began 
to sprout forth at both ends of the bird’s bone. 
Hereupon Dionysos took a lion’s bone, scooped out 
a sufficient orifice, and thrust the sprouting vine 
and the case into this new receptacle. In a few 
hours the vine thrust forth its tendrils at the top and 
bottom of the lion’s bone. Shortly before reachin 
Naxia the god was lucky enough to find a donkey’s 
thigh-bene, with a very large bore, into which he 
thrust the vine, the bird’s bone, and the lion’s bone. 
As everybody knows, when Dionysos arrived in 
Naxia he planted bis vine, and noble grapes grew 
upon it, out of which he prepared the very first 
wine ever tasted by the human race. It was 
noticed, however, at that time (and the pheno- 
menon still presents itself at this day) that the vine 
had gathered a certain distinct quality trom each of 
its three successive receptacles. When a man first 
begins to drink he sings like a bird; when he has 
drunk a little more he g1ows stark and fierce like a 
lion; when he continues drinking he becomes as 
stupid as an ass. 





Funeral Cakes. 


IT was once customary in several parts of Eng- 
land for persons in affluent circumstances to dis- 
tribute ‘‘ Soul Mass Cakes” among the poor. In 
return for this charity the recipients were bound to 
repeat the couplet: 

God have your soul, beens and ali 


Those cakes were large and of trianguiar shape, 
and had to be eaten on All Halows night. A 
similar observance obtained at burials, when arvil- 
cakes were distributed with protusion. ‘Ihe North 
of England folk were most addicted to the practice, 
so that Morésin, referring to funeral entertainments, 
remarks, ‘‘ that to bury a dead wife cost as much 
as to portion off a daughter.” ‘Ihe London Necro- 
polis Company, by its admirable sysiem of inter- 
ment, which does not necessitate mourners to meet 
at the late residences of the dead, has done, and is 
doing much to render the obnoxious custom ulti- 
mately obsolete. The practice is clearly traceable 
to the Greeks, who, on the decease of a person, 
were wont to give a supper-entertainment known 
as perideipnon, to which Cicero applies the term 
circompotatio. Dr. Chandler describes a funeral 
eulertainment he witnessed among the natives of 
Greece. He observed two persons follow the body 
‘carrying on their heads each a great dish of par- 
boiled wheat,” which was ‘‘ deposited over the 
corpse.” In harmony with this custom St. Gregory 
asserts that it was a rite approved by the Eastern 
Church to set boiled corn before the singers of the 
holy hymns which were chanted at the commemo- 
rations of the dead. _ 


Domestic Service in France. 


Tue general characteristics of French private 
servants may be said to be activity, cleanly aspect, 
cheery temper, simplicity,and economy. . . .- 
Adaptability is another great merit of both men 
and women. They are able and willing to do each 
other’s work. None of them would ever dream of 
saying, ‘It’s not my place to doit.” It there be 
any reason for it, a cook will clean the drawing- 
room, a footman will cook the dinner, a lady’s maid 
will black the boots, without any growling, and 
rather as fun than otherwise. . . . A good 


_man-servant always knows a little of carpentry and 
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dust rooms, as ifhe bad been born for nothing else. 
The women—most of them, at least—can do all 
sorts of women’s work, have some idea of doe- 
toring and nursing and of the use o! medicines, 
can wash and iron and wait at table. Never was 
the nolioy of being generally useful more clearly 
understood or more gayly practiced than by the 
better part of the Paris servants. and by country 
servants almost without exception. And when 
your household is an old one—when you have had 
the luck to get together a group who do not 
quarrel, when the duration of service in your 
house begins to count by years, when the heart 
has grown interested on bvuth sides—then you 
find out what French servants are capable of be- 
ing. Then, when sorrow comes, wien sickness and 
death are inside your walls, then you get the 
measure of the devotion which quality can alone 
produce—then come long nights spent together 
watching by feversh bedsides, in mutual anguish 
and with mutual care; then come tears that are 
shed together over the common loss, and hands 
that wring yours with the earnestness of true affec- 
tion; anu alterwards, when you are calm enough 
to think, you recognize that these servants are in- 
deed your friends. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Honor to Sir William Thomson, —Sir William Thom. 
son bas been elected one of the eiglit Foreign Associ- 
ates of the Paris Academy of Sciences, to fill the place 
vacated by the death of Von Baer. This is considered 
to be the highest compliment that can be paid to a for- 
eigner by the French Academy. 


A Fossil Fungus.—An interesting recent discovery 
has been made by Mr. Washington Smith, in the coal 
measures, of a fossil fungus nearly allied to that which 
produces the potato blight Fossil fungi were not 
previously altogether unknown, as they are mentioned 
by Mr. Carruthers and Mr Darwin, but the new speci- 
men is better developed than any previously described. 


Captain Burton in Africa.—Captain Burton, the 
celebrated African traveler, has started from Suez for 
Moilah on a second expedition to Midia, accompanied 
by many Europeans and a large number of native 
workmen and troops. A depdt will be formed at 
Moilab, in the Gulf of Akaba, and the expedition 
will extend to the second range of mountains hitherto 
unexplored. Captain Burton expects to discover a rich 
mineral country between the two ranges of mountains. 
He will be absent four months. 


Modern Interest in Fthnology.—The great interest 
at present felt for the study of races is evidenced by 
the number of works on the subject that have recently 
appeared; The last number of the German Ethnological 
Journal contains a most valuable and elaborate review 
of the entire ethnological and anthropological litera- 
ture of 1876, prepared by Professor W. Kuner. Over 
one thousand pamplblets, periodicals and books are 
referred to, and as few subjects are handled in a greater 
variety of languages than these in question, the labor 
of compiling such a report can easily be imagined. 


How to Determine the Impurities in Water.—In 
cases where large quantities of water are used in steam- 
boilers an analysis of the incrustations will indicate 
very fully the impurities. Dr. Vobl, of Cologne, has 
adapted an ingenious method of determining the im- 
purities in the Rhine by analyzing the concentrated 
residues, as well as the incrustations, of boilers, By 
this means he bas detected the presence of a large 
amount of arsenious acid in the river water— resulting 
chiefly from the aniline and dyeing establish ments—as 
well as other poisonous substances. A similar examin- 
ation of the incrustations in the boilers of Hudson 
River steamers would prove equally interesting 


Carbolated Camphor.—As a disinfectant and to pre- 
serve wool and fur from moths, carbolated camphor has 
been found to be very effective. A solution of nine 
grams of carbolic acid is made in one gram of alcohol, 
and 2.5 grams of powdered camphor are dissolved in one 
gram of such solution. The mixture has an oleaginous 
consistency, is pale-yeliow, smelling slightly of cam- 
phor, but having none of the disagreeable odor of car- 
bolic acid, so that it can be used about the house and 
on clothing with impunity. European surgeons use it 
largely on account of its tendency to produce diminu- 
tion of reaction after severe operations, cessation or 
amelioration of pain, and less abundant suppuration, 


The Electric Light at the Paris Exhibition.—It is 
understood that during the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion, there will be tests made of the various metnods of 
lighting streets and buildings with electricity, and the 
relative value of the different systems will be deter- 
mined. One division of the Exhibition is to be devoted 
exclusivcly to electricity. Although it is conceded that 
the light afforded by electricity is far superior to any 
otherwise available, some difference of opinion exists re- 
garding the superiority of the several machines now in- 
troduced and the comparative expense, Measures are 
to be taken to insure the utmost impartiality in the 
experiment, and the result will be anticipated with 
great interest. 

How to Make a Naturalist.—In Smiles’ « Life of Dr. 
Tbomas Edward ”’ occcurs the following beautilul passage: 
Some one asked Edward what made him a naturalist 
‘When I was first asked this question,” says he, “I 
was completely dumbfounded. I had no notion thata 
naturalist could be made. What! make a naturalist as 
you would a tradesman! I could not believe that peo- 
ple became naturalists for pecuniary motives. My an- 
swer to those who put the question invariably was and 
still is, J cannot tell. 1 never knew of any external 
circumstance that had anything to do with engendering 
iu my mind the never-ceasing love which I entertained 
for the universal works of the Almighty; so that the 
real cause must be lvoked for elsewhere.** In the 
opinion of Edward, naturalists, like poets, are born not 
made. 

Fresh Water Fishes.—Dr. D S. Jordan, the well- 
known American ichthyologist, bas contributed to the 
American Naturalist some of his conclusions derived 
from long study of the fishes of rivers flowing in different 
directions. He finds that in the case of rivers emptying 
into the ocean, the character of the fishes of the upper 
waters bears little or no relation to the place of dis- 
charge. Different species are found on opposite sides of 
water-sheds. There is olten a great difference between 
the forms in the upper and lower waters of a river. 
Usually the more southern rivers have the most peculiar 
and varied faunas. Seventy species have been taken in 
the Little White River at Indianapolis, representing 
forty-eight genera, twice as many as occur in all the 
rivers of New England. 


Steam on Canals.—Steam was used on the Erie Canal | 


during the year 1877 to a considerable extent, Besides 


the cable boats plying on the section of the canal between | 


Buffalo and Tonawando, tugs and regular steamers dave 
been running all the season. Some of the tugs came 
from Lake Champlain, Troy and even from Baltimore. 
They went east a number of times with tows of from 
two to four boats each. Four steamers, propelled by 
their own machinery, made five round tnps between 
Buflalo and New York during the season. It is reported 
by the owners of these boats that the steamers worked 
well, and established the entire practicability of steam 
transportation on the canals of the State of New York. 


upholstery, can mend a broken lock, can sew, can | Perbaps in this way it may be possible to revive trans- 
fry and stew, can bottle wine, and make beds, and | portation on canals, which has been declining of late. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP 


ALrrep Tennyson is the sixteenth poet-laureate 

| of England 

M. Picrer, the liquefier of the gases, is but thirty 
years old 
| Gxcroe Extor has cleared $200,000 on “ Danieh 
| Deronda” 
| Gernerat Rosert Toomss, of Georgia, indorses 
| Commissiouer Le Duc’s tea-growing scheme. 





| Tue Prince of Wales is said to be the hand- 
somest man in London, when be has his hat on. 


Senator Jones, of Nevada, has a moda” a 
palace railroad car made of silver and plate glass. 


Kossutu is firm in his belief that the Turks 
have been fighting for the independence of Europe. 


Tue rumor is revived that the Marquis of Lorne 
will succeed Lord Dufferin as Governor.General of the 
Dominion. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Pryor, father of General Roger 
A. Pryor, is a country clergyman, seventy-four years 
old, in Virginia. 


Cotonet NatHan Huntoon, of Unity, N. H., 
is now claimed as the oldest Freemason. He was 
initiated in 1803 


Tue Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton has 
been a diplomat in this country and South America 
for a quarter of a century. 


Mr. Henry Irvine is about to make an ad- 
dress at Birmingham, dealing especially with religious 
objections to the theatre. 


Davin Lzacu, an old miser, who died in Jersey 
City recently, bequeathed $10,000, deposited in a sav- 
ings bank, to the Queen of England. 


Monsicnor Cuatarp, of the American College 
at Rome, has collected $32,000 for the college during 
his tour of a few months through the United States. 


Kapriotant, Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
has sent to Mrs Hayes a calabash, or utensil for holding 
food, made of Koa wood—a richer variety than ma- 
hogany. 

A MoveMENT has been started to erect a monu- 
ment to Charlotte Cushman over her grave, in Mount 
Auburn, Mr. John T. Raymond offering a subscription 
of $500 as a beginning. 


Mr. James Mackey intends to bear the ex- 
pense of the California mineral display at the Paris 
Exhibition, the Legislature of the State having refused 
an appropriation for the purpose. 


Kino Leopowp’s services are again in demand 
a3 an arbitrator ; he has been selected as the umpire 
between Chili and the Argentine Republic in the dis- 
pute over some territory in Patagonia. 


Tue only wreath laid apon Victor Emmanuel’s 
coffin, when it was walled up in the Tribune of the 
Pantheon, was that sent by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
The others were bung round the walls of the chamber. 


Herr Nevitie, the new German theatrical 
star, now in London, and who intends visiting America 
next, is described as a dark, thick-set, black-haired, 
enthusiastic man, far more like an Italian than a 
German. 

Ramon Carsera’s widow, the Countess Morella, 
an English lady of great wealth, who fell desperately 
in love with the Carlist beaw sabreur, has erected two 
splendid monuments to the memory of her husband, 
who is buried at Virginia Water, near London. 


Bisuor Corrieston, of the English Church, is 
reputed as possessing a remarkable capacity for speedily 
acquiring a good knowledge of any language be applies 
himself to master. In twelve months alter he arrived 
in Ceylon he preached in Cingalese with facility and 
correctness. He is now preaching in Portuguese. 


Capratn Boyton has had a very pleasant time 


from taking pot-shots at him as a seal or porpoise, the 
authorities sent out patrols of gendarmes to escort the 
swimmer from one jurisdiction to the other. The cap- 
tain is to swim from Europe to Afr.ca, via the Straits 
of Gibraltar, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, accompanied by Mrs. Deems, 
left New York last week to enjoy a trip through the 
South. His journey, which is exclusively in the in- 
terest of recreation, will probably extend as far as Flo- 
rida’ Dr. Deems’s pastorate compels his constant 
presence in this city through the Summer months, 
and he is obliged to take his vacation in the Spring 
if he takes one at all 


In personal appearance Mr. Wade was a heavy- 
set man, about five feet eight inches high. e 
was dark-skinned, but had a clear complexion. His 
eyes were small, deep-set in his head and jet black ; 
restless, snap and flash, and, when angry, shone like 
coals of fire, Two tufts of hair on bis protruding fore- 
head answered for eyebrows, and tbe hair on his head 
was down in a sort of peninsula toward his nose, both 
sides of the head over his temples being naturally bald, 
almost to the crown. He slightly stooped, but walked 
without a cane, and was sprightly and active. His jaws 
were firm and large, the under one being very strong 
and compact. 

Tue life of General Comly, our distinguished 
Minister to the Hawaiian Islands, is not so devoid of 
variety as one might suppose, considering that the 
Hawaiian Islands are far out in the middle of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. In one of his letters General Comly says; 
“Do you know what it is to the Minister to havea 
man of-war visit his post? First, the Admiral sends 
his staff officer to report his arrival. Then they takea 
drink. Then the Minister runs up his flag, and sends a 
dispatch to the Minister of Foreign Affuirs, notifying 
his Majesty’s Government that the Admiral has arrived 
and desires to salute the flag. Then His Excellency ro- 
plies, and sets the time when the Admiral may shoot, 
and His Majesty’s big guns will be all loaded ready to 
reply, gun for gun. Then the bombardment takes 
place. Then the Admiral calis on the Minister, with 
his staff in all their good clothes. Then they all 
drink. Then the Minister goes aboard the man-ol-war 
in his good clothes and the Admiral’s yawl. Then they 
all drink. When he leaves the vessel, after being pre- 
sented arms to, and all kinds of bother, he gets only 
about thirty yards away when bis ears are torn and his 
head burst by the big guns of the vessel firing a fifteen- 
gun salute. The mariners have their oars peaked and 
their eyes on the Minister, and he is expected to take 
off his hat and grin horribly a ghastly smile, as if he 
really enjoyed the honor of having his head burst in 
this way. .Then the Admiral comes ashore with his 
staff, and the Minister takes him to call on His Majesty’s 
Government. We go first to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who tells us when we may have an audience at 
the palace to present the Admiral and other officers to- 
Hs Majesty. Then we visit the other Ministers, the 
Governor of Oahu, the Justices of the Supreme Court 
and the Marshal of the Kingdom. Then we take a 
| drink. Then the Admiral invites the Minister to lunch, 
j and they take a drink.” 





on the Tagus, where, to prevent the people alongshore’ 
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LOUISIANA.—SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FLOATS USED IN THE MARDI-GRAS PROCESSION AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, MARCH dru. 
From Sxercugs By ovr Sreciat Artist, E. Jumr, axp Paotograrus By Joun H. Cuark.—See Pace 50. 
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LOUISIANA.—SCENE IN THE ROTUNDA SALOON OF THE ST. CHARLES HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, DURING THE MARDI-GRAS CARNIVAL, MARCH 5TH.—SEE PAGE 50, 


THE NEW YORK AND RIO DE JANEIRO | yard of John Roach, at Chester, Pa., on Wednes- | Jordan 8. Mott, Charles Delmonico, J. C. Campbeli, | Sefior Borges, the Brazilian Minister to the United 


ye ER a Nar Sa day afternoon, March 6th. Kenneth G. White, H. Yunke, Jr., J.C. Rodriguez, | States, and several representatives of other Gov- 
PACKET COMPANY, The Brazilian Government has promised the line | G. H. Andrews, Captain Edward Walsh, J. C. | ernments, were also in attendance. 

ry og ee ae ee a subsidy of $100,000, and steps are being taken to | Hopper, and others. From Baltimore there were | The vessel is named the City of Rio de Janeiro, 

LAUNCH OF THE PIONEER STEAMSHIP. have our Government give the line aid also. From | Sefior de Sonosa, the Brazilian Consul; General E. | and is the largest launched at Chester since the 


HE pioneer steamship of the new line to Brazil, | the interest excited by the event there was a large ; B. Tyler, Postmaster; W. H. Perot; D. H. Miller, | twin steamships City of Peking and City of Tokio, 
which is to perform regular monthly service, | attendance of persons from New York, including | President of the Board of Trade; Colonel J. 8, | of the Pacific Mail Line. The first frame of the 
beginning about May lst, was launched at the ship- | Count de Luca, the Brazilian Consul-General ; | Jenkins, John Gill, James Kuox, and Thomas Pierce. | City of Rio de Janeiro was raised on the 5th day of 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—LAUNCH OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO,’’ OF THE NEW STEAM PACKtT LINE TO BRAZIL, AT KOACH’S SHIP-YARD, CHESTER, MARCH OTH. 
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November, 1877. That of her companion or sister 


ship followed on the 22d of November, so that thie | 


first has been launched exactly in four months and 
one day from the time she was begun, and she is 
in a nearer state of completion than any vessel 
heretofore launched at these works. She was 
built under the special supervision of the French 
Bureau Veritas and the American Shipmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York, and will have the highest 

ossible rates. Nothing but the very best material 


oe been allowed to go into this ship, and every- | 
made upon entirely new principles. by which very 


thing known to the trade has been done to render 
her perfectly strong and seaworthy. 

The vessel is a first-class screw-steamer. Her 
length on the load line is 344 feet, over all 370 
feet, with a molded beam of 38 feet 4 inches. Her 

epth from the base line to gunwale amidships is 
30 feet 344 inches, with a hold of 28 feet 4 inch. 
Her boilers, cylindrical-tubular, are six in number, 
and are 13 feet in diameter. The ship is inclosed 
with iron from the stern up to the hurricane-deck, 
aft of the tore-hatch, to give her greater strength. 
The hurricane-deck to this part is also of iron. 

She will be provided with eight metallic liteboats, 


structures against fire. Roof paint, possessing 
elastic qualities never before attained in any similar 
article, used with success where all others failed 
upon the Centennial Building, the largest area of 
tin roof in the world. We can also speak from 
experience in regard to other important and valu- 
able appliances manufactured by this company. 
We reter to their Asbestos Steam Pipe and Bo ler 
Coverings, which can be seen by those interested 
upon the boilers and pipes in the new Tribune 
building. These non-conducting coverings are 


nearly all radiation of heat is prevented, and a 
saving ot from twenty to thirty per cent. of fuel is 


| effected. 


Want of space prevents our referring to other 
valuable inventions of Mr. Johns, comprising steam 
packing, sheathings, linings, fire, acid and water- 
proof coatings, cements, etc., all of which are 


| strictly first-class articles of superior quality, and 


whose carrying capacity will be from thirty-five to | 


sixty each, and with four life-rafts, which altogether 
will carry 700 persons. The four hoisters, windlass, 


capstan and the latest improved steeriny apparatus | 


will be all worked by steam. The cap:city of the 
coal-bunkers is 700 tons, and the temporary or shift- 
ing-bunkers will carry 700 tons additional. The 
machinery proper consists of two compound surface 
condensing engines, 2,500-horse power, and with 
separate engines tor working tiie 2ir and circulating 
pumps. There is also a donkey-boiler for hois'ing 

urposes, clearing the bilge, supplying the main 
Soliees with water and incase of fire. The propeller 
is brass, of the Hirsch patent, having four blades; 
the diameter is sixteen feet. She will be brig-rigzed ; 
the lower masts, being iron, will be used as ventila- 
tors. The joiner work is the most splendid and ele- 
gant ever put into aship. The dining-saloon is aft 
of the main hatch on the spar-deck. 


The saloon is | 


130 feet long by 40 feet broad in the widest part. | 


Large and commodious rooms are provided on the 
hurricane-deck for the captain and officers; also a 
smoking-room. The Rio de Janeiro will accommo- 
date 100 first-class passengers and about 500 in the 


steerage, besides having large ard comfortable | 


rooms for the officers and crew. Her tonnage is 
3,500 tons. 

At half-past two o’clock precisely the string 
piece under the bows of the vessel was cut, the 
signal given, and the Rio de Janeiro glided grace- 
fully into the water, while a great shout went up 
from the multitude. The numerous flags with which 
she was decorated waved gayly to the breeze, and 
the cadets worked away manfully at their cannon. 
Then the invited guests adjourned to the mold- 
room, where an ample lunch awaited them, and 
where speeches in honor of the event of the day 
were in order. The Rio de Janeiro was brought 
back to the wharf by a couple of tugs, and her 
passengers soon joined the company in the m_/jd- 
room. 

Mr. Roach, being called on by Hon.W.Ward, who 
presided, proceeded tu give a history of the enter- 
prise now happily begun. He alluded to the fact 
that thouch Brazil was our neighbor, the United 
States had no direct steam communication, the 
carrying trade being now practically in British 
hands. The Brazilian merchant had to go to Eng- 
land before he could come to the United States to 
buy goods, and the American Minister to Brazil had 
to go 3,500 miles out of his way to get to his post. 
He found that while we imported $60,000,000 a year 
in goods from Brazil (one-third of her entire pro- 
duct), we could only send back $7,000 000 a year 
in our manufactures, and the balance ($53,000,000) 
had to be paid in gold. ‘ This was the situation of 
affairs,’’ said Mr. Roach, ‘‘ when I sent a represen- 
tative to Brazil and found that the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment were very favorably disposed to Americans 
and would be glad to trade with us and receive 
our goods if they could.”” Mr. Roach then gave an 
interesting account of some of the obstacles he had 
to overcome, and the final success of his endeavors 
in securing a contract from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to carry its mail to and from the United 
States in first-class steamers, and to take our manu- 
factures direct from New York. He concluded by 
eemgnnenting the liberality of the Emperor of 

razil. 


PORTABLE OR COMPOSITION 
ROOFINGS, PAINTS, Etc, 
[From the N. Y. Weekly Tribune, Oct. 31st, 1877.] 


THERE is probably no article of manufacture so 
universally needed as a reliable low-priced roofing, 
which can be readily applied without the aid of 
skilled labor, and in no other direction has so great 
a want been so inefficiently supplied. The results 
of experiments with felt, cements and other compo- 
sitions containing coal-tar, roxin, petroleum and 
other cheap oils, have so*far been anything but 
satisfactory. Numerous so-called ‘‘ cheap roofings”’ 
have been produced within the past twenty years, 
which have been extensively advertised, used and 
found worthless. In view of these facts, we are 
glad to be able to speak favorably of an article 
which we have tested and found reliable. We refer 
to H. W. Johns’ Patent Asbestos roofing, the manu- 
facturers of which make no extravagant representa- 
tions, but claim it to be an economical substitute 
for the more expensive kinds of roofing ; and from 
our experience and careful inquiry we believe their 
claims are well founded. The roof of the Tribune 
byilding has been covered with this roofing for 
some seven or eight years, and we find it in every 
respect satisfactory. We have recently had our 
roof coated with Mr. Johns’ White Asbestos Fire- 
proof Coating, which not only forms a very hand- 
some surface, but renders tiie upper rooms much 
cooler in Summer, and will undoubtedly, as is 
claimed, add greatly to the durability of the roof. 

This roofing is prepared ready for use, can be 
easily applied by unskilled workmen, is adapted 
for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and costs only 
about ha'f as much as tin. 

Samples, illustrated catalogues, price-lists, and 
any desired information can be obtained from the 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., patentees and sole 
manufacturers, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. ‘This 
company have recently completed a new manu- 
factory, the most extensive works of the kind in 
the world, and have reduced their prices to a basis 
which place their goods within the reach of every 
one. They also manufacture liquid paints, in a va- 
riety of newest shades and standard colors, which 
are guaranteed to be free from alkalies, water or 
other deleterious adulterations or dilutions, and 
equal to any for general purposes, while tor outside 
work they are claimed to be the most durable 
paints in use. The covering properties of these 
paints excel all others, two coats forming a body 
equal to three of any others. 

In body and richness of color, the Asbestos Paints 
surpass any we have ever seen. This company also 
manufa: ture a strictly fireproot paint, costing only 





can be relied upon as being in every respect as | 


represented. They are indorsed by the most pro- 
minent merchants, manutacturers, railroad com- 
panies, and others in all parts of the country, who 
have them in use, and we advise our readers before 
purchasing to send for samples of these articles and 
compare them with all others. Our information 
and belief in regard to these materials have been 
verified by testimonials from many well-known 
business houses throughout the country. +9 


We are pleased to add that the contract for supply- 


ing paints for the Gilbert Elevated Railroad ot New | 


Yo: k City has been awarded to the H. W. Johns 
Manufacturing Company. ‘This is the largest paint 
contract ever awarded for pain‘ing any single 
structure in the world. 


A DEBATABLE QUESTION. 


Waite much has been written concerning the 
use of ** put up’”’ medicines, the question is siill an 
open one, and demands of the people a careful con- 
sideration. 
stated. and answered as follows: Ist—Are the sick 
capable of determining their real condition, the na 
ture of their malady, and selecting the proper re- 
medy or means of cure? 2d—Can a physician, no 
matter how skillful, prepare a universal remedy, 
adapted to the peculiar ailments of a large class of 
people, residing in different latitudes, and subject 
to various climatic influences? In answer to the 
tirst proposition, we would say, diseases are named 
and known by certain ‘‘ signs’’ or symptoms, and 
as the mother does not need a physician to tell her 
that her child has the whooping-cough, or indicate 
a remedy, so people when afflicted with many of the 
symptoms concomitant to ‘** impure blood,” “‘ torpid 
liver,’’ and ‘‘ bad digestion,” require no other know- 
ledge of their condition, or the remedy indicated, 
than they already possess. Second proposition.— 
Many physicians argue that diseases are section- 
ally peculiar, and that their treatment must therefore 
vary, and yet qhiuine, morphine, podophyllin, and 
hundreds of other remedies are prescribed in all 
countries to overcome ceriain conditions. Is it not, 
therefore, self-evident that a physician whose large 
experience has made him familiar with the many 
phases incident to all impurities of the blood, gene- 
ral and nervous debility, liver complaint, dyspepsia, 
consumption and catarrh, can prepare a series of 
remedies exactly adapted to meet the conditions 
manifest, wherever. and by whatever means, it may 
have been engendered? The family medicines 
prepared by R. V. Pierce, M. D., of Buffale, N. Y., 
fulfill the above requirements. Many physicians 
prescribe them in their practice. His Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery has no equal as a blood-purifier and 
general tonic, while his Favorite Prescription cures 
those weaknesses peculiar to women, after physi- 
cians have failed. His Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
which are sugar-coated and little larger than mus- 
tard seeds, are safe and certain cure for ‘torpid 
liver” and constipation. It you wish to save money 
by avoiding doctors and keep or regain your 
health, buy ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser,” an illustrated work of over 900 pages. It 
contains instructions concerning anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, and the treatment of disease. Over 
one hundred thousand copies are already sold. 
Price (post-paid), $1.50. Address the author, R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For many years it has been a public fact, un- 
denied even by the martinets of the medical pro- 
fession, that Hostetter’s Stomach Bit‘ers is the best 
antidote to malaria, and the finest acclimating 
medicine in existence. In fever and ague districts, 
in tropical and other regions visiied by epidemics, 
and indeed in all localities where the condi- 
tions are unfavorable to health, this famous vege- 
table invigorant and alterative has been founda 
potent safeguard even to feeble constitutions and 
fragile frames; while as a@ cure for indigestion, 
biliousness and all kindred complaints, it is con- 
fessedly without a rival. 








We publish on another page of this paper an 
illustration ot the Herring Safe which lay for hours 
on a pile of burning coal, in the ruins of the Excel- 
sior building in this city, and which preserved, ab- 
solutely unharmed, all the valuable papers and 
documents it contained. This was one of the se- 
verest and most successful tests to which any safe 
was ever subjected. 





Tue Warrer Baker & Co.’s Cocoa and Chocolates 
have stood the test of nearly a century, have re- 
ceived the highest premiums whenever exhibited, 
and are sold everywhere. Healthful and nutritious, 
they are equally adapted for the sick or well, and 
are used in all parts of the civilized world as stand- 
ard and indispensable. The record and standing 
of the goods prove their merits. 








Given Away.—A ——— pair of 6 x 8 Chromos, 
worthy to frame and adorn any home, and a Three 
Months’ subscription to Lersure Hours, a charming 
16-page literary paper, full of the Choicest Stories, 
Poetry, etc. Sent Free to all sending Fifteen Cents 
(stamps taken) to pay postage. The publishers, 
J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William Street, New York. 
guarantee every one Double Value of money sent. 
pa pe! in prizes, and big pay'given to agents. Write 
at once! 








ALLEN’s Brain Foop. —BoranicaL Extract, 
strengthens the brain, cures all nervous affections, 
and restores lost power and manhood. Price $1. 
Depot Allen’s Pharmacy, Eighteenth Street and 
First Avenue, New York. Send tor circular. 


G. W. Turner & Ross, of Boston, who advertise 
fire-arms in this issue, are an old and well-known 


seventy-five cents per gallon, for the protection of | house, whose goods are highly recommended both 
in-ide wood-work ot factories, bridges, and other | by the sporting press and the purchasers, 
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W. JOHAN 9: 
ASBESTOS: 


These Paints are in every 


LIQUID PAINT 


respect strictly first-class, and are warranted unequaled 


8 by any others in the market in purity, richness and permanency of color, beauty of 
finish, and durability. They are prepared ready for the brush, in sixteen newest shades and standard colors, suit 
able for the tasteful decoration of all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all purposes where a perfect 
protective coating is required. Owing t» the wonderful cover:ng properties of these Paints (two coats of which ae 


fully equal to three of any other), the farmer, merchant, 
their building 
mixed paints, or white lead and linseed oil. 


or manufacturer can, by their use, preserve and beautify 


s, fences or other wood and iron work, at from one-half to two thirds of the usual cost of other ready 
They contain no water, alkali or other useless or deleterious ingredi- 


ents, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or so0-calied chemical paints, and are guaranteed to be the most durable 


paints in the world for exposed wood and iron work. 


= The contract for supplying paints for the 
awarded to us. 


country. SY 


Gilbert Elevated Railroad of New York City was 


This is the largest paint contract ever made for painting any single structure in this 


ROOF PAINT —for tin and shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements, fences, out-buildings, etc. 
We guarantee this lo be a better and more economical paint than has ever before been offered to the public for similar 


purposrs. 


g@- This Paint was used with entire success, when all others failed, upon the roof of the Exhibition Buildings at 
Philadelphia, the largest area of Tin Roofing in the world, “@@ 


FIRE-PROOF PAINT-—for the protection of inside wood-work of factories, bridges, boiler-rooms, and 





other wooden structures 


in dauger of ignition from sparks, 


cinders or flames. 


a@” This Paint has been applied to more than 444 acres of wood-work in the two immense Dry Goods Stores of 


Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York City. <@& 
ASBESTOS 


with Wuire Fire-Proor Coating. For steep or flat roofs, 


portable Rooting made. In rolls ready for use. 


ROOFING 


the handsomest, coolest, most durable and only reliable 


Easily applied by any one. Costs only half as much as tin. 


G3 This Roofing is used in preference to all others by the Kingsford Oswego Starch Factory. 


| etc., in the United States. SR 


ASBESTOS STEAM PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS. 


The most durable, effective and economical appliances known for preventing Radiation of Heat; will save from 








25 to 40 per cent. of tuel. 


The salient points may be briefly | Remington §& Sons, and by nearly all the most extensive Manufacturers, Builders, Railroad Companies, 


Ga Used by the United States Navy Department and in the most extensive public buildings. SQ 


Asbestos Steam Packing, Boards for 


Caskets, Fire, Acid and Waterproof 


Coatings, Cements for Gas Retorts, Leaky Roofs, etc. 


Bes All these materials are prepared ready for use, and can be easily applied by any one. 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS, DEALERS AND LARGE 
CONSUMERS. 


Send for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists, &c. 


H.W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Bas The public are cautioned against purchasing worthless imitations of these materials. 





WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


CHOCOLATE 


These Preparations have 


been the standard of purity 





and excellence for nearly 





one hundred years and have 





gained a world-wide repu- 
tation. They are pure, nu- 


tritious and healthv. Cocoa 





contains as much flesh-form- 


ing matter as beef. 













AND COCOA 


Broma, an excellent food 
for invalids, and unrivaled 
in delicacy and aroma. 


Breakfast Cocoa—a general 


favorite. Baker’s No. 1 
Chocolate, the very best 


preparation of plain Choco- 


late in the market. Vanilla 
Choco'ate, unsurpassed in 
—_—_—_—_————— 


flavor and quality. 





Awarded the highest Premium at the Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia Expositions. 








Readers ordering goods or mak- 
ing inquiries concerning articles 
advertised in this paper will confer 
a favor by stating that they saw the 
advertisement in “ Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper.” 








Reliable Help for Weak and Nervous 
Sufferers.—Chronic, painful and prostrating diseases 
cured without medicine by Dr. Ladd’s Electric Belts. Send 
for circular. Wood & Co., Sole Agents, P. O. Box 2,129, 
New York City. 

The Spring Style of Gentlemen’s Hats just 
issued by ESPENSCHEID, Manufacturer, 118 Nassau St, 


The World’s Model Magazine.—Everybody 
astonished with the grand combination of Literary Ex- 
cellence and Artistic Beauty. See the enlarged and 
splendid April Number of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
Price, 25c. post-free. Address, W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East Fourteenth St., New York. Sold everywhere. 


Easter Dawn, a splendid Oil Picture, and other 
rare attractions, will appear in the April number of 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


Grand Opening of Styles.—The Demorest 
Representative and Cosmopolitan Emporium of Fashion, 
furnishing the world’s ideal of artistic beauty, noveltv, 
utilty, variety, economy and fashionable elegance. Al- 
ways first premium and exclusive Centennial award. 
Reliable patterns in sizes, illustrated and described. 
Prices from 10 to 30 cents each. Send for catalogue. 
Domorest’s Monthly Model Magazine, 25 cents; yearly, 
$3, with a magnificent premium. The Demorest Quar- 
terly Journal, 5 cents; yearly, 10 cents. Mme. Demo- 
rest's What to Wear, 15 cents. Mme. Demorest’s Port- 
Solio of Fashions, 15 cents. Either post-free. Paris, 
London, New York. Agencies everywhere. New York 
house, 17 East Fourteenth Street. 


If you want the largest, cheapest and most reli- 
able Fashion Journal ever published for the money, send 
10 cents—a year’s subscription for the Demorest’s Quar- 
lerly Journal of Fashions. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment In-urance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 





panies, J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 


LONDON STYLE 


Suitings, 
T rouserings, 
and Coatings, 


MELTONS, ‘‘ Carr’s”? Manufacture. 
WORSTED COATINGS, ‘‘Clay’s”’ Manufacture. 
HOMESPUNS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


MOURNING 


Department. 





NOW OPEN, a choice selection of 


NOVELTIES 


IN SPRING and SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SILK, and SILK and WOOL GRENADINES, 


FACONNE and STRIPED 
SILK and VELVET GRENADINES, 
“COURTAULD’S” ENGLISH 
VAIL and TRIMMING CREPES, Etc., Etc. 
>. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 














age 


Marcu 23, 


1878.) 
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—SAVINGS— 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Broadway, 32d St, and Sixth Ave. 
OPEN DAILY FROM 10 TO 3, 
Mondays and Saturdays from 10 to 7. 


Deposits in all sums up to $5,000 received. 


Al) the P’ rincipal Languages spoken. 


GARDNER S. CHAPIN, JNO. W. BRITTON, 
Treasurer. President. 


$320,000 GASH IN PRIZES. 


THIRD GRAND DRAWING 
Commonwealth Distribution Co. 


In the City of Louisville, Ky., 


ON TUESDAY, APRIL 30th, '878, 
Or Money Refunded ! 
Under the immediate supervision of R. C 
SMITH, Ex. Treas, Stute of Ky.; Geni T. A. Harris, 
Prest. Mex. Trading and Trans. Co.; Cot. Geo. E. H 
Gray; and other prominent citizens, 


WINTER- 


List OF PRIiSVm=ss. 
1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF -- $50,000 


fee $20,000/25 Prizes$1,000 each $25,000 
2 Prizes $10,000 each 20,000/50 Prizes 500each 25,000 
5 Prizes 5,000 each 25,000,200 Prizes 200each 40,000 
5 Prizes 3 000 each 15,000 800 Prizes 100each 80,000 
10 Prizes 2,000 each 20,000) 


1,099 Prizes, all Cash ............--$320,000 


Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50; 11 
Tickets, $100; 3344 Tickets, $300; 57 Tickets, $500. 


s@ Official list: of Drawing will be sent gratis to all 
buyers, and will also be published in Louisville Courier- 
JOURNAL and New YorK HERALD, 


Money can be sent by Mail, Postal Order, Registered 
Letter, Express or Draft, payable to CoMMONWEALTA 
DistrispuTion Co. All orders for Tickets and applications 
for agencies should be addressed to COMMONWEALTH 
DISTRIBULION CO., Courier-Journal Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Circulars giving full particulars sent free. 








What ives you 
such an elegant 
Form ? 






— 





P” Cooleys Cork Corset. _| 
A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS. 


And a few facts guaranteed to every purchaser. 

Ist. They are CORK in place of Bone or Horn 

2d. They are Comfortable, Easy,Graceful and Healthful. 

3d. You can wash them as they are, and they will not 
spot or stain. 

4th. They cannot break down, having a cork padded 
side steel in every Corset. 

5th. * They are the very Perfection of Comfort-’ 

*: Lastly.” If you g<we this Corset a fair trial and do 
not pronounce it the easiest and best filging you ever wore, 
return it and get back your money. We have just recewed 
afresh stock from the manufacturers. Please call and 
examine. 

We will mail a corset on receipt of $1, $1.25, $1.50, or 
$2, and guarantee satisfaction. 


MORRIS & DOTY 


159 & 161 Market St., NEWARK, N. J, 
Sold by all first-class Retail«<Dealers, 


A POWERFUL 


MICROSCOPE 
SENT BY MAIL FOR 
ONE DOLLAR. 
Heavily nickel-plated, finely 
finished and a handsome and 
useful ornament for house 
or counting-room ; :ndispen- 
sable to Botanists and Natu- 
ralists. (@@> As powerful as 
the ordinary $5 style.) Sam 
ple by mail. with agent's 
terms, and full directions for 
detecting counterfeit money, 

only $1. AGENTS WANTED. 


Address, HARVARD OPTICAL WORKS, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
This cut is one half size of instrument, 


FARM & FEED MILLS. ' 
For Grinding Ear Corn, Shell Corn, 
and all kinds of Grain, fine or coarse. 
* 12 sizes, for Hand or Power. Conical 
French Burr Stone Flouring and Corn 
Mills. Q 7’ Received the Grand Award 
Diploma and Medal at Centennial, 

G 7 Miustrated Pamphlet sent Free 


L. J. MIL L ER, Cc Incinnatl, oo 
























CEL EBRATE D throughout the the 
Union—expressed to all parts 

1 Ib. and upward at 25, 40, 606c. 
per lb, Address orders, GUN. 
a. HER, Confectioner, c hic: ago. 


This. is the King of Lightning 
Calculators, Ready Reckoners, 
and Labor-Saving Books Ed 
ited by GEO. E. WARING, JR, 
It is not a cook book, but a 
work of 21,000 facts of uni 
versal upplication for WORKING 
MEN of every trade and occu 
pation. 576 octavo pages; 62; 
Iliustrations, $2.75, 25th theu 
sand. Agents wanted, E. Bb. 
Treat, Pub. 805 Broadway,N. Y. 





DISCOVERED 


1868. 


Dr. 


A FEW NAMES Rese 
N. C.; George C. Howe, 
Hannum, Marysville, Tenn.; Jas, Hart, Greensburg, Inc 
Marietta, Ind.; D. J. Jackson, Rensselaer, Ind.; 8. H. 
Leonard, Jalapa, Tenn. ; Jno, McLain, Union Mills, Ind. ; 
Creek, Ala ; Robt. McNeil, Pierceton, Ind. ; 


; Jno. J. Patterson, Rockport, Ind, 





Thomas Moss, Grayville, Ill. ; 


McClure, Franklinville, N. ¥Y.; Mrs. Levi MeNall, Allegany 
Troy, N. Y. ; 





OPIUM 


PAINLESS. 


PERMANENT. 


SURE. 


No antidote is genuine unless the imprint of the Lion appears upon the label attached to each bottle 
All mixtures sold under the name ot Opium Antidotes, the labels of which do not bear this imprint, are worth- 
less and dangerous imitations of rec kless and designing parties, 


color of my Antidote, and are only intended to enrich the swindlers at the expense of the 


3,000 


Testimonials of Persons 
Send for Magazine and Test of Time. 


MAII:-ED FREE. 


ADDRESS, 


ss BB. COLLINS, 
LA PORTE, IND. 


Many of these mixtures are close imitations in 
r innocent victims. 
. 


Cured. 


PATIENTS CURED. 


Jacob Hardy, Cotile Landing. Red River, La.; Jno, B, Howard, M. D., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Jas. Hatsell, Mt. Airy, 

Knoxville, IIL; R © tad Groton, N. Y.; Jas. Hanley, Alto na (box 125 Cc 
L; 
Ji 


j lll.; W. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Hamilton, Brookland, Pa ‘Luman ‘aan 
llson, Freeport, IL; D. M. Loy, De Pere, Wis.; J. R. 
Javid Munger, Grass Lake, Mich J W. Moreland, Brush 
Fannie Moz 8, Grayville, Lil.; David 
, N. Y.; Martin Neff, Clarinda, lowa; Marcus P, Norton, 












ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With 30 Changes of Positions. 
Parlor, Library, Invali d| 
Chair, Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combining 
beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity bm 
comfort 
to an exact science. 
Orders by mail prompt- 
ly a'tended to. Goods 
shipped to any addregs, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. Quote LesttK’s 


RE ADING POSITION. 
C.0.D. 
Weekty. Address, THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
MFG. CO., 661 Broadw ay. New York 





{ PAT. 
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Cases of 1% 
movable let- 
E | ters, etc., with 
printing appa 
ratus, $1.50 by mail; sample of Type & Circular 6 cents. 
Address, RUBGER TYi’e. CO. Mallet Creek, Ohio. 








THE WILSON PATENT 





Everything | 





\ 





Whitney’ S Complete 
| NSTRUCTOR 


For Parlor Organ 


contains a thorough progressive course of lessons illus 
trated by pleasing exercises, vocal and instrumental 
pieces for practice and recreation, and a complete system 
of Harmony and TaorovuGH Bass. size 164 pages, 94 x 
114, inches, tirmly bound, board covers. Price $2 30. 
One sample copy mailed post-paid on receipt of $ 
and ‘~< ee Descriptive Circulars free. Ad 
dress, W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, Ohio, 


We have reduced our price 

and NOW offer our STAN- 

DARD Pianos on the most 

liberal terms. Do you want a GOOD piano at a LOW 

price? We will sell you a first-class piano for LESS 

than you can obtain it elsewhere. Before you order of 

any one, send for our Illustrated Catalogue. It gives 

ful particulars and the names of over 2,000 Families 

(some of whom you may know) now using our pianos 

in every State and Territory of the Union. When you 
write state WHERE you saw this notice. 


U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. ¥- 











Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & 


SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 








COCOA POD AND BEAN, 


All warranted PURE, and 





PIANO- ETTES. 







THE 3,000 
Latest Novelty SOLD 
PRICE, CHRISTMAS 


This is an entirely new article of Swiss invention, de- 
signed to take the place of a P1ano. where one can not be 
afforded, or to give a knowledge of Piano playing before 
purchasing a piano or organ, The keys and tongue are 
of METAL, carefully tuned and pitched, and WILL NEVER 
GET OUT OF ORDER The case is hard wood, finely finished, 
imitation of inlaid Mosaic. It will make a handsome 
ornament for any room. Any tune can readily be played 
upon it in less time than ic takes to learn the scale ona 
piano. It is at once amusing. instructive, and a great 
he'p to a musical education. The music produced is soft, 
melodious, and very pleasing. A more appropriate pre- 
sent cannot be made one, and nothing will serve better to 
enliven the long Winter evenings. Parents, if your child 
has any musical taste, and you cannot afford a Piano, 
buy him or hera PIANO-ETTE. You will not regret it, 
“end by express on receipt of price. Address, 


C. H, SPAULDING & CO., Importers, 
95 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


A complete instruction book, with twenty beautiful 





melodies set to music, sent to purchasers for 25 cts. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA 


AND 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing and 
strengthening properties, and will be found equally 


well adapted for invalids as well 
as those in health, 


manufactured from selected Cocoa. 


Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions, 





SHORT HAN 





| What will the Weather be ‘'o-morrow! 





a § Sey 7 
| POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly 

any ¢) in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- 
tific men as the Best Weather Indicator in the World, 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save fifty times its cost in a 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
We will send it Free to any address on receipt of $2.00 
Beware of worthless imitations. None genuine 
without our trade mark. Agents Wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 

U. S&S. NOVELTY CO,, 105 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Please state where you saw advertisement. 
Send MoneyOrders or Registered Letters at our risk 





Youn 
35 Murray St., New York, 


America Press Co., 









- 
e. manufacture a variety of hand, se!f-ink- 
23 " ing, and rotary printing presses, 
Le ranging in price from $2 to $150, 
os including the Centenn al, 
4 Young America, Cottage, 
o™ Lightning, and other celebrated 
. —z, machines. Our new rotary 
=) ress, t nited States Jo Job- 
er, for cheapness and excellence, is 


unrivalled. Other presses taken in ex~ 
change. Lowest prices for tre and 

rinting material. Cireulars free. 
= Specimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
A sample package of plain and 
Becmed cards, 10 cents. 











from Nervovs Dkgsiity, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents Wanted. 


per month guarantced, to sell the SheMel4 

White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEES 

TO LAST A LIFETIME ork ee Shef 
field Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pu 


pits Ries ao RMLAR SALAR 
to DEA Dal 
EN 125 seers =r CIGARS 
ae MONTH, —Agents wanted. 36 bes 
selling articles fm the werld. One samp 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to seliow 
Staple Goods to deale: 1. No peddling 
¥ Expenses paid. Permanentemploy- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincingau, oO. 
a year. Agents wanted eveftywhiere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address, J. Wontu & Co., 
‘St. Louis, Mo. 











inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, _Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


WANTED— Men in each State for the Detective 

Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AmErican ayo Evo 
PEAN SEcRET Service Co., Cincinnati, Ouio, 


BS oe PLATED WATCH ES. Cheapest 





Per Morra and Exrenses 
or Commission | toa few oY EARLY 
NO PEDDLING. co v4 Low ay Contract 
CO., Nus. 4 & 5 Puller Block, Dearbore Strest, Chicago, lb 
AGENT Ww NTED to sell the GERMAN 
PLANT FOOD, Price 


10c. Big Pay. Every lady who has house-plants need it. 
Manut'd only by C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford Street, Boston 


WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge'!), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outtit Free 
Address, P.O. VIC KERY, Augusta, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


EAT AWAKENING. 


This interesting beok contains a complete history of 
“THE MURPHY MOVEMENT,” and also 
ABLE TEMPERANCE LECTURES by the 
most prominent advocates of the cause. In addition ” 
to this, it has the GREAT CONTROVERSY 
between ROMANISM and PROTESTANT- 
ISM. Also, the LIFE of POPE PIUS IX. 
Three books in one, Profuscly Illustrated. By 
Eminent Bishops, Jewish Rabbis, Doctors of Divinity, 
etc., etc. THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 
Secure territory at once. Addre-s, 
ANCHOR PUBLISHING CO., 
305 Locust Beans. St. a Mo. 








NEW AND RARE 


BEAUTI- Utena 


ae Pi avis Our 
SPECIALTY ARS PREPAID 





AK WILLIAMS RICHMOND INDIANA 


T ix VICTOR 
BEING | orem 


Large Illustrated Catal: gue for § Scif- Inkera, 86 to 8550. 
wo stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in 4 
or 3 hours. For particulars address, with stamp, to 
H. EICHHURN, No. 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


DYKES’ BEARD ELIXIR «it 
— — — Ido iton = _ ythest face, 
RADY WEAR 

HEAVY ou UisTatnes AND Br aK. having used 
from 1 to 3 Pack’ gs. Neinjury. Easily applied. tia 
in offers Package geith directions post-paid 25ets,3 for 
L. L. Suite & Co. Soto age, Faatinn 


iy a a ‘The public wall (exo Guo cbetion and A 













to 








HOTOS—<Actresses hc. § a subjects 10c. ea 
3 for 25c. Tic. per doz. talogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. - Chicago, 





Made Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh,N. Y. 





REV VER FREE Seven-shot revolver. with 
e box cartridges, Address, 
J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood St, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa 


| | KERS How to produce a fine Beard on 
H § « the smoothest face in 30 days. 
Thousands try it. It never fails) Send $1 and stamp to 
WM. H. LAKE, Providence, R, 


Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 100 
25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 


E. D. GIL BERT, | P. M., ‘Higganum, Conn. 











5 TRANSPAR ENT C CARDS, reveal ng comic picture 
when held to light, with name, 20c,; 6 packs, $1. 
JAMES W. BOSTON, Rochester, N. H. 





GOLD Dust Cards, with name, anda Japanese Hand 
95 kerchief, l5c.; 30 Ladies’ Favorite, 10c. Agents 
Ww. J. KIRBY, East Chatham, N.Y. 
Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts, 
Eu posts paid, Gro. I Reep & Co., Nassau, New York. 


wantei. Outht, 6c. 








AN MIXED CARDs, with name, 10 cts. Agent's 
outfit, 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in in 
case, 13c, Outiit, 10c. Down & Co, ‘Bristol, Conn, 


6 Mixea Cards, with name. 10c. and stamp. 
Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. G . COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


5 ELEGANT CARDS, nam» in gol, silver or 
jet, 10. GA SP RING & CO., EB. Wallingford, Conn. 








Rl Novelties, Notions, Illustrated Catalogue free 
gto A gents. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass 


9 Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Oriental, ete., 
with name, 10 cts. 4 B. HU STED, Nass, N. : A 
3 Superior Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents. 

_Samples se «J. C. CHILD & CO., Bakersfield, Ve 


Snow flake Assorted Cards, wth name, 

10c, Outtitl0e Savy Bros., s., Northtord, Ct. 
5 BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 

or Jet, 18c. Cuntron Bros , Clintonville, Conn, 
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a An article that at once @ 
— : 7 \ teeth preserver and 
ret iit ] | ’ RNS iti : Ga 150 i | \ breath purifier, and yet 
:' SNS NY EN aie \\ HTK A 1s | 80 pleasant and convenient to 
' . ww ; AY ~ | N ne b '~ | use { exceeding popularity 
DORN “es | 8 not surprise any on Time has fy}ly established 
the fact that SOZODONT possess: these excellent 
jualitic in an eminent degree Every person who has 
ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de 
cay Pure teeth are essential oa pure breath, 
ind both are enjoyed by all who se the balsamic 
SOZODONT. It removes all disagreeable odors from 
the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits, or Ca- 

tarrh. Sold by Druggists 











SILVER-PLATED WARE 


THE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW Yornkez, 


Are Manufacturing and have on Exhibition a Choice 
























Herring’s Safe belonging to George Davis. 
Taken trom a bed of burning coal forty-eight hours after 
the burning of the Excelsior Building in West Twenty 

third Street, New York, February 17th. 















Selection of desirable articles especially 






late for the Season 








appropr 





Centennial Medals and Diplomas 
Were Awarded to this Company 


FOR 


“ SUPERIOR ” SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


















Capsules, posses ater power in restoring 
the mucus membrane of the urinary organs, than Cul 
‘ ‘on Copaiba. They never produce sickness; are swift 
FATAL EFFECT OF THE SILVER BILL ON BUSINESS. ind sure, and fast superseding all other rew 
Discustep Burciar.——“ What the blazes is this st tuff good fur? It's @ perfect swindle on us Sixty Capseles cure emfeby in six 0 eight days, Be 
and the Bank cashiers.” r other medicine can do this. Beware cf danger 
ous bitations 








Sold by all Druggist Ask for ¢ i”, or Write for 


REWARD. THE: WORLD” S ; STANDARD. one to DUNDAS, DICK & CO., 35 Weoster 


( } ) \ . Ck & . ) Street, New — - —— 
ae, SE 0 A GREAT OFFER! inc. 'itard' rime 


dispose 0f 100 NEW PIANOS & ORGANS, o/ 

. alls a 0 eons first-class makers at lower prices for cash 
8 or Installments than ever before offered. WA- 

TER -’ PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 

+ irgé “se d Most Perfect Manufactory MADE, warranted for 5 years. Illustrated 


d States, etween Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
tothe trade. PIANOS, 7 Octave, $130., 7 1-3 


Octave, $140. Organs,7 Stops, $65;8 stops, 
$70; 12 Stops, $85 cash, in perfect order ; 
not useda year. Sheet Music ai half price 

} HORACE WATERS & SONS, Man’f’rs. and 


Dealers, 40 D East 14th St., New York 
































JOSEPH F. LOOMIS, 


Formerly Agent of the National Express Company and 
the Rensselear and Saratofa Railway Company, at Sandy 
Hill Station. N. Y., absconded on the morning of Tues- 
day Feb. 19, 1878, taking with him a $3,000 money 
package, which had been given him to forward 

The following is his description: About 40 years old; 
5 feet 7 to 9 inches high; good build, weight about 170 
pounds; medium complexion; blue eyes, inclined to be 
almond-shaped; mustiche of dark color, worn long at 
ends, reaching to his chin; no other beard; wore soft felt | 
hat, dark olive green vest and pants, blue flanuel coat, 
much faded, black beaver overcoat or an old gray ulster 
lined with red. ‘The above portrait of Joseph F. Loomis — - 7 
was copied from a photograph taken about six years = ». (a 
since, but is said to fairly represent his features at the . 
present time } '§ C A ES No other Musical Ipstrument ever obtained the same The Best All-Tobacco ah 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS reward will be paid for % popularity 66 BETWEEN THE ACTS ” 
his apprehension and recovery of the money, or FIVE | Al | . . 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for his arrest and delivery to the 80, } TWO NEW STYLES JUST OUT : A 
Sheriff of Washington County. mi) ‘Natine P 0 's P ; The Best Rice Paper Cigarette, 

L. W. WINCHESTER, Treasurer, sclliating Cump ompanys umps, | Bap Send for Price Lists | THE bs BRAVO ” 
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Pan 25, oe Company, 65 Broa idway, New York, | Patent Alarm Money-Drawers, | hiatal BUFFALO, N. ¥.,U. 8. A. | 
; | The Improved Type Writer, THOS. H. HALT, 
TO HOTEL AND SALOON KEEPERS, Ooffee Mills, Spice Mills, and | annie ew verk. 
Store Fixtures Generally. | J W h. ha Child War 
—— ust rat very Chil ants. 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES : THE EAGLE SOAP-BUBBLE TOY. Pp 0 re e Ne ql n Pal | n tl n g, 


me * aia ; \ | New York. - \ 300 Bubbles blown without | 
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0 1 Baltimore, Md refilling. Blows Bubbles| LARGEST & MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
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New Orleans. singly or in long chains of 6 | 
or 8 Air tight. and can not ‘LACROIX’ S$ TUBE COLORS, 


Fairbanks & Co.,........ Buffalo, N. Y. 








Ky” ________ 86 Barelay St., New York, 


itself in a few days, and I cheerfully recommend it to 
any saloon-keeper who may desire to purchase one, 
“Wa. Fivrze..”’ 


- — 
Fairbanks & Co.,,..... . Louis, Mo 
Fairbanks & Hute ay s San Francisco, Cal. 


48 John Street, New York. 


This game, known as Parlor Bagatelle, has met with mane gg Y. slop over. 3 
widespread success Mounted in handsome black walnut 4 | Montrea Every Toy Warranted. : hd = — . 
frame, size four feet long by one foot ten inches wide. | London, Eng. ‘ git ty aft Toy Decleor. | And all materials ower for China and Til 
Covered with billiard or green enamel cluth. One silver cogent: Pewr & Co., — oars —_ Mailed, post-paid, for 25c a 
and one brass bell, b rass pins and cups. Below is an ex- airbanks & Ewing,.... Philadelphia, Pa, each by } 
tract from one of the many recommendations received: | { Cinenaet ll - E. W. BLISS, | Hand-books on the subject, 50 Cents, 

. } incinnati, Ohio [e > > 
“y mt PRARL Street, New York, May 4th, 1877. | Fairbanks, Morse & Co., { Cleveland, Ohio. “ee ne _— | J MARSCHING & C0 
. RepGrave, Esq, Dear Sir: Your table paid for ‘ Pittsburg, Pa. 5 | . ‘y 
| 
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INLAID-FLOORS. 


Send | for Price-list. 
No hotel or saloon should be without one. ; : 


MANUFACTURERS, 











s fg) —_— _ 
Centennial award. Price of above size, $12, C.0. D., B. &. T. PAIR oe ee National Wood M f'g Co., GA War over. LvuppEN 
+ tg free of expressage. Same size, superior finish, | Le BANKS & CO., 950 BROADWAY near 23d St., IANO & Bates hold the field 
three bells $15. Larger size, five feet long by two ST. JOHNSBU ‘RY, Vt. _NEW- YORK and compete with the world. 1,000 Superb Instruments 
feet six inches wide, five bells, fit for the handsomest —————— — 5 — | from Reliable Makers at Factory Rates. Every man his 


parlor or hotel, $30. All tables can be examined before own agent. Bottom prices to all. New Pianos, 


taking up C. O. D., and if not found as represented need $135, $150, $179. New Organs, $40, $50, $67, 
not be taken. UHandsomely illuminated circulars, of six | Six years guarantee. Fifteen days’ trial. Maker's names 
sizes, sent free. Agents wanted. Address, M. REDGRAVE, on all instruments Square dealing, the honest truth, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, No. 628 Newark Avenue, | and best bargains in the U.S. From $50 to $100 actually 


Jersey City, N. J. saved in buying from Ludden & Bates’ Southern 
atin cagtiiginseest Sasi | Wholesale Piano and Organ Depot, Sa- 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. Leicestershire |vannah, Ga, 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-m ade Dress Shirts, best quality, | ’ | 
ot, plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free. Long 8 Hotel, Bond St eet, London. 
EEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for . 5 > : 
$9, delivered free. No obligation to take any shirts _ epey upwards of a century. This well- 


ordered unless perfectly satisfactory. known avd aristocratic house is situated in the 





| 
KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. | Is excelled by nore. Dyspeptics indorse its beneficial qualities. Epicures acknowledge its fineness of flavor. It | centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Four-ply Linea Collars, very bes it, $1 50 per dozen, makes your food more nutritious and wholesome. All respectable dealers keep it. Beware of imitations, and don’t . Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs, “ * 25 cents per pair. | let any one foist inferior goods on you. For sale by all respectable grocers. Trade supplied by —— 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. END ‘STAMP for Iiustrated Catalogue of Sports 
Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best HALFEFORD SAUCE Co., Boston, Mass. mens’ Goods to 
GUE Wie e stb a tei sered cdecssecesceses $1 50 each. | —————_ — —— ——————___—_— ———$$______ - SS THOMSON & SON, 


White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 1 50 each. 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 
BE 500d 60800, 56406050 k08 544004 Geeece 75e. each, 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each. 
Circulars and samples mailed { free, on application. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 
Wer refer fer by permission to the publishers of this paper. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


“HAYWARD HAM” 


AND 


‘BREAKFAST BACON.” 


THESE MEATS ARE THE CHOICEST OFFERED TO 
THE PUBLIC. GREAT CARE IS USED IN THEIR 
SELECTION, AND EVERY PIECE IS LABELED AND 
GUARANTEED. 


WM. H. CLEVELAND, 





P.O. Box 1016 301 Broadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED. 1780. PATENT TIDY FASTENER. 


Velvet, all colors. Aset free for 1Ce postage. 


' Agents wanted. Thitty other new articles 
| Simpson & Suitn, No.64Cortlandt St. NewYork 


MANUFACTURERS OF BILLINGS & CO., 


BAEBR’S cocoa, 
BAKER’s BROMA, 
BREAKFAST cocoa, 
PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 
BAEKBR’S CHOCOLATE, ee 
AGENTS ANTED- 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, a See 4 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, __ SF Ba Boerne: Qrent, Rew: Sart Oe. 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. || CANARIES, REDBIRDS, MOCKING BIRDS. 


‘ Fine Poultry. Eggs to Set. 
Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE 


PIANOS. 





H. ROESCH, Kane, Il. 

















5 i —— CIGARS. “La Matinpr.’”’ $45 per 1,000. 
49 & 51 First St,, New York, CLEAR <eed Havanas, $35. Good Connecticut $23 
d i 3 ; ; . ° ox sent for 28c. J. M. 
Mixed Carda, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. per 1.000. Se mple box " nt f r2 J) 
3 with name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N.Y, HAVAN AGUERO, 246 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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MARDI-GRAS. 


Diversions oF Momus, THE ULKs, 
THE Mystik KREWE AND THE 
KinG oF MISRULE. 


THE CARNIVAL FESTIVITIES OF 
SHROVETIDE AND MEMPHIS. 


THE CARNIVAL IN 
ORLEANS. 
HE oldest inhabitant has boldly come to the 
front in New Orleans to declare that in Ars 
memory such a glorious success as the Mardi-Gras 
has never yet been achieved. From the commence- 
ment unto the finish not a hitch occurred to mar 
the mad revelry, while the ante-bellum pageants 
were put to the blush by the superb magnificence 
of a spectacle that has caused a sensation which 
will make itself felt even on the Corso at Rome 
cradle of Carnival—and the Boulevard des Italiens, 
at Paris. When we Americans resolve upon doing 
a thing well, it is no longer a question of money; 
it becomes a question of men, and the brave men 
and true who this season undertook the wild 
waggery of the Mardi-Gras upon their shoulders, 
have acquitted themselves of their task in a 
manner that not only reflects credit upon them- 
selves, but sends a throb of pride throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; for, although a 
hard, fast, commercial people, we do not like to be 
behind other nations in any undertaking,no matter 
what that undertaking may be, and from a pan- 
tomimie pageant to a telephone we must needs be 
always ahead. “It has got to be done,” says 
Uncle Sam, “ and I guess we'll do it.” 

‘Lhe streets donned that joyous carnival look as 
though the atmosphere were impregnated with 
revelry, and dull care had retired to the country to 
recruit for his coming campaign. The stores were 
ablaze with bannerets—many private residences 
proudly flying the flag of Rex, the King of Car- 
nival, from their roofs and windows. Canal 
Street was gay with colored banners, swaying to 
and fro in a soft, caressing breeze. Every build- 
ing on this magnificent street was vivid with color, 
while St. Charles, Camp, Prytania, Jackson, and 
others of the chief thoroughfares were lavishly deco- 
rated, as were also the Royale, Dauphine, Bourbon 
St. Louis, and French Quarter of the city. Every 
car, every equipage bore a carnivalistic emblem ; 
the ships in the river flew marvelous and myste- 
rious bunting; cotton bales were converted into flag 
staffs, while thousands of gayly dressed, laughing 
pedestrians thronged the streets in a perfect glow 
of joviality, contentment and good humor. 

The weather was delightful—70 degrees, with 
breeze enough to toy with flags and banners, and 
kiss the cheek, warmed with pleasurable excite- 
ment. 


NEW 


THe MARCH oF Momus. 


The approach of Shrovetide was celebrated 
by a gran dg vg of the Knights of Momus, 
who paraded the principal thoroughfares of the 
Queen City on the night of February 28th, 
winding up the day’s festivities with a series of 
tableaux at the Opera House. In the procession 
there were twenty floats, each driven by hand- 
somely caparisoned horses—the larger having four 
hors 8, and the smaller two. After the military 
band came the allegorical representation of 
“Momus” on the first float, He had just awakened 
from his ‘* Dream of Hades,” which was the sub- 
ject of last year’s display, and was issuing forth 
from his grotto, attended by elves and fairies. 
He looked resplendent in his stately robes, and the 
effect of his white steeds prancing through the 
clouds was very imposing. 

The subject of the second float was taken from 
Shakespeare’s Queen Mab—the fairies’ midwife. 
Four butterflies of rainbow wings drew her hazel- 
nut coach. Her wagoner, a gray-coated gnat, 
handled the filmy reins, while she, the Queen, 
stood behind him, with her star-tipped magical 
wand in hand. Nothing could be more fantastic 


and airy. 
The third float represented “The Sleeping 
Beauty ” of Miss Muloch’s “ Fairy Book.” The 
Prince had just burst through the casements, vines 
and cobwebs, and was awakening the Princess with 
a kiss. All about the guards were slumbering, and 
even the waters of the fountains seem motionless 
in sleep. 

The remaining devices of this procession em- 
blematic of the realm of Fancy were similarly 
devoted to the representation of scenes and char- 
acters famous in the literature of the nursery, in- 
cluding Valentine and Orson, the Yellow Dwarf, 
the Snow Queen, Aladdin, Sinbad the Sailor, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, Undine, Lady Godiva, 
Puck and Titania, and elves and gnomes, fays and 
fairies almost innumerable: 


THE MARDI-GRAS PROCESSION. 


The revelry began in right royal earnest by the 
mid-day procession. The word splendor is scarcely 
luminous enough whereby to describe the magnifi- 
cence, the glittering glory of this nt, which 
passed as a dazzling comet before the hungry eyes 
of the spectators. 

The subject of the pageant was the contrast be- 
tween the heroic age of myth and fable and the 
evolutions of nineteenth-century civilization—with 
all that that term implies. This afforded an op- 
portunity for holding the mirror up to Nature in 
aspects of the humorous, the absurd, and the sar- 
castic. “The range of characters and incidents was 
wide enough, beginning with Agamemnon in the 
van, and closing, in the rear, with types of modern 
avarice and The subject, it was announced, 
had been ted by the King himself, who has 
been passing a brief season in his Winter palace 
at Mycens, lately rediscovered and reconstructed 
by Dr. Schliemann, Here his royal mind was 
filled with thoughts of his illustrious ancestors of 
the Pelopide and the Heraclidz, of Iphigenia and 
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Clytemnestra, of Jason and Medea, of Paris and 
Helen, of the struggles between Greek and Tro- 
jan heroes on the plains of the Troad, beyond the 
blue waves of the Aigean Sea. 
to him to show his loyal subjects here the contrast 
between things as they were among the mythical 
heroes and things as they are among the practical 
moderns. 
sections: Rex as Agamemnon, returning from the 
Trojan war; a caricature of the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

First came six Greek princes, leaders of the 
Hellenic hosts, who were present at the sacking 
of Troy, and were now returning laden with the 
spolia opima. ‘These redoubtable warriors were 
followed by Nestor the Pylean Sage, surrounded 
by heralds blowing like rude Boreas, and priests 
swinging golden censers. Agamemnon, the hen- 
vecked, came next on an emblazoned chariot, drawn 
oo four milk-white steeds, his burnished armor 
shining like the setting sun. ‘The great leader of 
the Argive host was followed by Lydian and 
Carian soldiers, bearing bows, arrows, battle-axes, 
and all the dread panoply of war; Jupiter Olympus, 
the King of gods and men; the mighty Zeus, be- 
striding the American eagle and grasping his favor- 
ite weapon, a thunderbolt, now appeared in all his 
unsullied majesty ; and close upon his heels the 
jealous Juno, drawn by gaudy peacocks harnessed 
to a gem-sheening chariot. Juno’s voluptuous 
charms never appeared to greater advantage than 
in her costume a (a Pompadour, and, upon gazing 
at her as she swept haughtily past, one fell 
a-wondering that her mighty consort should turn 
out the mauvais gargon mythologists represent 
him to have been. Poseidon now showed in front 
in the person of a shiver-my-timbers tar, in com- 
mand of a yacht drawn by sea-horses with golden 
manes. With him was his cara esposa Amphi- 
trite, in a nineteenth-century costume as tight to 
her figure as is that outer covering which incloses 
the lower extremity of a mermaid. A party of 
Tritons accompanied the naval hero, gayly dis- 
porting themselves in a green calico sea. 

Next came ‘Minerva, showing her proverbial 
wisdom by the freedom she gave to her lower 
limbs. Her get-up was exquisitely droll, from 
spectacles to spurs. She was supported by savans, 
by the owl, and at her feet lay the gorgon-faced 
shield. 

Apollo followed closely with the Nine Muses, 
Calliope with trombone, Clio twanging a harp, 
Erato thrumming a lyre, Euterpe and Polyhymnia 
performing on clarionet and bass viol; Urania, Muse 
of Astronomy, in azure robes, spangled with stars, 
playing on the hollow orb of the world; on the 
stage Melpomene brandished a pistol and dagger ; 
Thalia declaimed comic lines, and Terpsichore, as 
premiére danseuse, pirouetted and clicked the cas- 
tanets. 

The Goddess of Love and Beauty, Aphrodite, 
heralded by Cupid and Hymen, caused a consider- 
able flutter in gentle, ay, and in rugged bosoms 
as she sped upon her way. 

Mercury came as a commercial traveler. He 
stood on a pile of merchandise. In front were 
bales of cotton, sugar hogsheads, molasses barrels 
and whisky barrels. Seated on these were a cot- 
ton factor, sugar broker and wine merchant, with 
ee of trade. 

t is scarcely necessary to say that Bacchus was 
right worthily represented; never did a more 
watery eye or a redder nose give token of an in- 
vigorating thirst than those of that seductive god's. 
He was the impersonification of “‘ He’s a jolly 
good fellow.” Saturn at his wheel in consultation 
with Father Time, with Vulcan hard at work in 
his forge, was the subject of the next tableau, fol- 
lowed by Janus and the Months. Janus was 
represented by two faces—one sad and the other 
smiling. Around him the Months were indicated 
by the signs of the Zodiac—Aquarius, inscribed 
“Total Abstinence,” with goblet and pitcher ; 
Pisces, as a fisherman, with rod and line; Aries in 
citron-colored coat, slashed doublet, frilled shirt, 
knee-breeches and rapier; Taurus in prize-fight- 
ing dress; Gemini, an old gentleman in dressing- 
gown and night-cap, supporting on each arm a 
small baby; Cancer, fn armor of cardinal red, 
with sword and spear and a crustacean shield ; Leo, 
in scarlet costume, with royal insignia; Virgo, a 
middle-aged maiden in variegated dress, broad- 
brimmed hat, leading a poodle-dog by a string— 
hair, auburn; Libra, another middle-aged lady in 
loose gown, cap and spectacles, weighing a new 
baby in the scales; Scorpio, a spindle-shanked 
gentleman, with long coat-tails; Sagittarius, with 
cross bow, and Capricornus in fancy costume smok- 
ing a cigar. 

The Sirens were three seductive-looking, scantily 
attired young ladies, seated upon a rock, engaged 
in inviting three human spiders into their little 
parlor strewed with human bones. Came Vesta, 
Comus, Circe, Momus, the Gorgons, the Furies, the 
Fates, the Harping and Charm, in a flat-bottomed 
boat flying a flag with “To Iell—No Return” 
inscribed uponit. This boat was full to overflowing. 
Next appropriately advanced the Regions of Pluto, 
followed by Tantalus and Sisiphus, the former up 
to his neck in love and water, and being tantalized 
by offerings of luscious fruits from a pair of Offen- 
bachian nymphs on the flower-laden bank. 

Heroes now came like loaves from the baker's, 
in batches. Castor and Pollux, Jason, Theseus, 
Hercules, Hippolyte, the Amazon Queen, Perseus ; 
Paris made a brave show, with the faithless Helen 
seated by his side, an immense Saratoga trunk oc- 
cupying the remainder of the quarter-deck of the 
steam-launch. 

The pageant ended with the Wheel of Fortune, 
the fickle goddess distributing gifts from a cornu- 
copia— crowns, swords, hats, boots, bonds, to her 
suppliants, thick as leaves in far-famed Valombrosa. 
One of the most notable features of the pageant 
was the Trojan horse, which stood twenty 
feet high, discovered by Dr. Schliemann. Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. 

The procession was one of those richly tinted 
sights that are seldom seen, and once beheld are 
never forgotten. It merited well its enthusiastic 
reception, and will mark the season of 1878 with 
a white stone. 

MArpI-Gras Nicur. 


The night procession, mysteriously brought into 
being by the Mystik Krewe of Komus, was worthy 


The procession was divided into two | 
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of the fame of that well-known and weird organi- | nessed its triumphs heretofore by the gorgeousness 


zation. At sunset the statue of ILeury Clay, on 


Canal Street, became a centre-point of attraction, | 
Thus it occurred | as in a strange way the Mystiks came to the 


front, silently as phantoms, and taking up their 
allotted places with a precision that spoke well for 
their rehearsals. The procession wended its way, 
brave in glittering panoply, to the Varieties 
Theatre, upon the stage of which it displayed its 
entire strength to an audience exclusively com- 
posed of the élite of the upper ten, when, after a 
series of evolutions and at a given signal, it melted 
as the snow upon the Catskills—how no man 
save a Mystik can say. It dissolved like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, leaving not a rack behind. 

One of the most remarkable sights of the 
Carnival was the rotunda of the St. Charles Hotel, 
filled with mummers and masks, and revelers 
of all degrees, of all periods, of all climes, Olym- 
pian and otherwise, in addition to mundane, and 
in every known and unknown costume. ‘The bar 
proved a centre-point of attraction, and hither 
flitted gods and goddesses to sip cocktails vice 
nectar. ‘To mention the St. Charles without con- 
necting it with the name of La Coume would be 
playing “‘ Hamlet” without the Prince of Den- 
mark, 

To the Mardi-Gras of 1878 we bid farewell. 
‘‘Te Roti est mort,’ and we hope to be enabled to 
exclaim in 1879 “Vive lz Roi.” 


KING MISRULE IN MEMPHIS. 


N the afternoon of Monday, March 4th, the 
approach of Lent was celebrated in a most 
hilarious manner by the merry subjects of the 
King of Misrule residing in Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 
At three o'clock the entry of His Majesty of Mis- 
rule, King of the Ancient Order of Ulks, was 
announced by a royal salute from the City Bluff 
Battery. In expectation of the triumphal march 
of the king, fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
persons had gathered in the neighborhood of Court 
Square, where the Mayor graciously handed the 
monarch the keysof the city. The chariot—a mar- 
vel of the decorative art—was preceded by the 
Light Guards, and followed by the Chickasaw 
Guards and the Bluff City Grays. The crowned 
figure was hailed with enthusiastic cheers by the 
multitude. After a slow ride through Main Street, 
end the dispensing of many thousands of hand- 

bills, the royal vision disappeared, 

THE INTRODUCTORY PROCESSION. 

As usual, the procession at night was attractive 
and gorgeous, “drawing from the mysterious 
cavern,” as the programme relates, ‘“‘ the romance 
of childhood, its pleasant memories, its weird fan- 
cies, its joyous reveries and delightful remini- 
scences that were wont to cast a glamour o’er 
childhood’s brightest, happiest days, and the Muse 
of the Ulks, by the magie wonder of her glorious 
art, blends the witcheries of the past with the im- 
press of the present.” The cortege was made up 
of ten “living pictures,’’ the leading ones of which 
our artists have reproduced. 

First was the Muse of the Ulks, Nest and Nestor 
of the Yolk and the Ulks; flight of the great dis- 
seminator—Knowledge—with the intelligence that 
gold is being kept down until after definite action 
of the Silver Bill, and showing how high up it 
will go. The egg discovered by Columbus came 
next, with a band of rudely dressed lobbyists in 
Congress declaring it will he a bad egg unless all 
the meut is yellow. “ History” held up Secretary 
Sherman’s ideas about it. 

“ Hey Diddle Diddle the Cat and the Fiddle” 
formed tableau No. 2, It represented the war in 
the Kast; the Turkey gone; bones, stuffing and 
gravy Gobbled off by Shouval-off and Skobel-off. 
The Czar, autocrat of the Rushers, carrying off 

late and spoons. England, in roast beef, cross- 
ing the crescent and making for the Dardanelles. 
Peace declared ‘‘ good with variations.” 

“Jack the Giant Killer,’ was a humorous 
sketch of local debts and difficulties. ‘Old King 
Cole” the “ Merry Old Soul’’ was pictured in the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania, at Mauch Chunk: 
King Cole, chief of financial institutions ; Gorgeous 
bank edifice, groaning beneath mortgage ; directors 
in clover, enlightened by a powerful calcium, 
strengthening dividends, ‘* watering’’ stocks; sud- 
den death of the bank and failure of Pére Heinen 
to resuscitate it. 

“Who killed Cock Robin?’ was the sixth. 
Here was the illuminated Temple of Mammon, 
the consecrated cenotaph of the Kings, queens and 
aces of Momus, and with tramps, capitalists, 
strikers and insurance agents. In the foreground 
was the sarcophagus of the New York carnival and 
a grave-digger respectfully pots the last 
rites for the advertising fraud. 

The tenth and last “ living picture” was the re- 
United States, a comple arch; meeting of 
— and palmetto; President Hayes beckoning 

ome the long lost sisters, while the small boy ex- 
tends the “ golden horn of plenty.” 

After the procession came the grand ball, which 
was a splendid success, 


THE MARDI-GRAS PROCESSION, 


So far all was merely preparatory. The real 
Carnival display was yet to come. Tuesday, 
March 5th, Mardi-Gras was ushered in with balmy 
zephyrs and a brilliant sky. 

Never in the history of the Carnival has a 
brighter day dawned for the votaries of the King 
ot Misrule. Not a cloud flecked the sky during 
the day, and the mercury was high up in the 
sixties. ‘Those who sought amusement in the im- 
mense crowd of maskers even in airy costumes felt 
no inconvenience from the balmy breeze which 
kept "? during the forenoon. ‘The city was liter- 
ally filled to overflowing, and, it was almost im- 
possible to traverse any of the leading streets, so 
dense was the crowd; and, despite this, not a 
single accident or difficulty occurred to mar the 
general good humor. During the day, visitors and 
citizens amused themselves watching the crowds of 
maskers in every conceivable costume ; but as even- 
ing drew on, the crowded streets presented for 
many blocks a solid mass of surging humanity, 
seeking positions to witness the crowning glory of 
the Carnival—the gorgeous pageant of Memphis— 
which this year startled even those who had wit- 





| and perfection with which the subject was handled. 


The theme chosen was “ Myths,” illustrating 
the myths of South Greece, and those of Norse- 
land or Scandinavia. As the pageant appeared on 
Main and Market Streets, and the magnificence of 
the leading tableau was seen by brilliant chemical 
lights, cheer after cheer burst from thousands 
ot delighted people, and, as the seventeen tableaux 
passed, all witnessed what seemed an impossibility 
—that each succeeding one was more brilliant 
than that which had preceded it. 

For two days previous visitors had been rapidly 
arriving in the city from all sections of the United 
States. The eastern guests—among whom were 
our artists—had made the trip with ease and com- 
fort in the well-appointed coaches of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with its attendant ‘* Pan Handle”; 
branch to Cincinnati—the Louisville and Cincin- 
nati “‘ Short Line’’; and thence by the Great South- 
ern Railway to Memphis. 

NIGHT. 


On our front page is depicted the leading float 
which headed the column in this procession, It 
represented the Greek conception of “ Night” 
stretching forth ‘in rayless majesty” her leaden 
sceptre over a slumbering world. 

When the Greek, in the simplicity of ages long 
gone by, strove to solve the origin and source of 
nature, Chaos seemed to his unaided mind sole 
occupant of the Universe. From this void and 
shapeless abyss, where confusion dwelt, Night was 
born, who, brooding in gloom over the shapeless 
mass, brought forth, with mysterious impregnation, 
her teeming offspring. Relentless Fate, grim 
death, gentle Sleep, Dreams, the mocking Momus, 
sweet Love, dark Deceit, Woe, Madness, and the 
silent shades of black Oblivion were her eternal 
progeny. She was the “eldest born of things,’ 
and though she dwelt where gloom and darkness 
shade her form, she brought Day and all his jocund 
train to cheer the wondering world. Such was 
Night, in the primeval times, as dreamed into ex- 
istence by the poesy of Greece, when, on some 
sweet*isle of the sea-girt Archipelago, the vailed 
vault above, unfolding all its breadth of stars, 
threw fancy’s glamour ’round the poet’s thought 
and gave to ‘airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name.” Black-winged, black-robed Night, 
floated before his vision like a living form clothed 
with the mysterious power of a God. 

The sublime conception of the Greek myth ap- 
pears in the form of the mighty figure of Night, 
whose vast proportions embraced the Earth and 
high Olympus. Its symmetrical outlines are full 
of grace and feminine comeliness; its pose ex- 
presses conscious power and the impressive mein 
of all subduing majesty. Thought is on her brow, 
clemency on her lips, and the repose of power rests 
on her angust face. Her dark wings are closed. 
She is seated amid sombre masses of wreathed 
clouds, musing over a slumbering world; her great 
eye gazes unblenched on the past, unsympathizing 
on the present, and unawed by the future. Sleep 
(Somnus), “sweet, pleasing sleep” rests on her ex- 
tended arms, Morpheus (Oblivion) and Phantasos 
(Dreams) are reposing amid the drifting clouds, 
and Old Age (Senectus) is struggling among the 
weird and bat-like figures which attend the drowsy 
court of Nox—a fitting type of the end of life, 
closing in impenetrable darkness. 


THE SPECTACLE. 


The other floats in this splendid 
emblems of “ Olympos,’’ “The go 
‘* Aurora,” “ Earth,” ‘Castor and Pollux,’’ 
“Calypso,” “ Psyche,” “Niobe.” Scandinavian 
mythology was represented by “ Valhalla,” ‘ Thun- 
der,” “ Frost,” “ Fire,” ** Treasure Land,” “ Elf 
Land,” “ Troll Land,’’ and finally, with peculiar 
appropriateness, “ The Fates.” 
The line of march was down Main to McCall 
Street, thence through McCall to Shelby, and up 
Shelby to Union. The whole procession subse- 
quently halted in the parade-ground on the bluff 
to witness the pyrotechnic display by Professor 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, the like of which was 
never witnessed in America, except on the night 
of Pennsylvania Day at the Centennial. After 
this the line of march was resumed through Union 
to Main Street, up Main to Adams, and down 
Adams to Davey’s Theatre, where the invited 
guests of the Memphi soon assembled to witness 
the grand finale, which consisted of two tableaux, 
formed by grouping all the characters of the seven- 
teen tableaux into one crowning triumph of spec- 
tacular display. 
As the band of thirty pieces finished an appro- 
riate overture the curtain rose upon the first tab- 
eau, which was entitled “‘ Sunland; Or, Sunrise 
upon the Mediterranean”’; and, as gauze after 
gauze was litted, and the full glory of the scene 
was realized, the theatre rang with the plaudits of 
the delighted guests. After an interval this was 
followed by “ Iceland and Niebelungen.”’ Through 
the misty curtains were seen the heroes of Valhalla 
at the feast of Odin, amid the icy caves of Norse- 
land, which, with the aid of calcium lights, pre- 
sented a scene of ursurpassed wonder and 

andeur. After this followed the ‘ Myths’ 

farch’’ and a grand ball, closing a glorious 
carnival, 

THE PEABopy House IN MEMPHIS, 


erg bore 
and Titans,” 


This admirable hostelry, containing 175 rooms, 
accommodating 350 persons, was built and opened 
for patronage in 1868. M.C. B. Galloway, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., who settled in Mempbis in 1858, took 
charge of the house in 1876, and, under his exper- 
ienced management, it has attained the highest 
rank among Southern hotels. It is built of brick, 
covered with plaster, and contains all the modern ‘ 
improvements of hotel construction and furniture, 
the ground-floor is devoted to business purposes, 
being fitted up for stores. The Peabody House is 
the chief hotel in Memphis, being the principal 
stopping place of travelers enroute to and from New 
Orleans. Its dining-room is one of the largest 
in the United States, and its table is always a 
marvel of seasonableness and liberality. Mr. 
Galloway is the fourth proprietor, the others hav- 
ing failed in its management; but he has so con- 
ducted its affairs as to render it an eminently 
popular and successful house, not only as a tem- 
porary caravanserai but as a prominent house, 




















Suppiement, Marca 23, 1878.) 

We wish to call the attention of all 
lovers of superior fiction to the delightful 
novel by the popular American authoress, 
CunisTian Rem, of which the following 
is the opening: 


BONNY KATE. 


By CHRISTIAN REID, 
AUTHORESS OF “‘ VALERIE AYLMER,” Erc., Erc. 
ee ee 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* She was not as pretty as women I know, 

And yet all your best, made of sunshine and snow, 

Drop to shade, melt to naught in the long-trodden ways, 

While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days— 
My Kate. 

“Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace; 
You turned from the fairest, to gaze on her face: 
And, when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and der truth— 

My Kate.” 


EE, Janet,” a girl’s sweet, 
gay voice cries, ‘‘a four- 
leaved clover !” 

Lying at full Jength on 
the grussy bank, across 
which September sunshine 
is streaming goldenly, and 
over which green boughs 

s are drooping lovingly, the 

y speaker lifts one small 
hand, and holds triumph- 
antly aloft a sprig of 
clover, bearing that rare 
and mystical number of 
leaves. 

** So you have found it at 
last, Kate?’ says another 
girl, seated more sedately, 
with her back against a 
tree. ‘I hope you are 
satisfied; and now we shall 
see what wonderful luck it 
is to bring.” 

**T shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if it does not bring the best possible 
luck,’’ says Kate, rising to a sitting posture. ‘I 
have been searching for it so Jong, that to find it at 
last, when I was not thinking of it in the least, must 
mean that some good fortune is about to befall me— 
don’t you think so, Janet?” 

“Of course,” replies Janet, with a Jiberal infusion 
of irony in her voice. ‘‘ How could one doubt it? 
But you had better take care of it, now that you have 
found it—if you lose it, I believe the spell is broken.” 

“T shall not lose it,” says Kate, confidently. 
“Here is ‘Our Mutual Friend’’’—taking a very 
battered copy of that novel from the grass by her 
side—* for the present I shall put the talisman safely 
away between its pages. Let me see!—a Venus 
and Wegg scene won’t do as association for anything 
so magical—neither will the Boffins, nor yet the 
Wilfers. Ah! here is the place where Lizzie saves 
Eugene—that is romantic enough ; 80 here you go!”’ 

She places the sprig of clover between the pages, 
and looks with an air of satisfaction at her com- 
panion. 

‘* What an absurd girl you are!’’ says the latter. 

‘* How am I absurd?” asks Kate. ‘‘ Because I am 
glad to. have found a four-leaved clover?—or be- 
cause I believe that it will bring me good luck? If 
ou don’t believe it, you stand convicted of vulgar 
neredulity.” 

‘* But what good luck do you want? As far as I 
can perceive, you seem to be exceedingly well 
ae ed with all the present conditions of your 

ife. 

‘*So Tam,” assents Kate, cheerfully. ‘ On gen- 
eral principles we all want good fortune if we can 
get it; but bringing the matter down to a particular 
point, I cannot think of afm | that I desire. In- 
deed, I often feel that I am the luckiest girl in the 
world. Ihave had many good friends; everybody 
has always been so kind to me, and, above all, I 
have a home like this without—without belonging 
to it. 

‘If you dare to say such a thing as that again, I 
will throw this beak at you!” cries Janet, indig- 
nantly. ‘* Without belonging to it, indeed! You 
belong to it as much as I do.’ 

“I know that I do—now,” replies the other, 
quickly, ‘‘ and that is why.I am so grateful. I did 
not belong to it until you kind, good people took 
me in and made me one of you; and I can do no- 
thing in return, and I don’t suppose that to my dy- 
ing day I ever shall be able to do anything except 
love you, love you, love you!” 

‘*We don’t want anything else, Kate.”’ 

‘‘T know you don’t ; and because I love youl am 
not troubled at my inability to give you anything 
else. It is a mean, calculating spirit that cannot 
rest under an obligation, 1 think. I like to feel how 
much I owe to you all—and I would not make it less 
if I could.” 

“You owe us nothing,” says Janet. “If one 
could calculate debit and credit ina matter of this 
kind—which I don’t think —, should say 
that you had repaid us tenfold in simply being what 
you are—our bonny Kate.” 

It is a name Kate Lawrence has often heard be- 
fore—heard spoken with just this caressing accent 
—but, because Janet is usually more caustic than 
caressing, it touches her peculiarly now, bringing 
a soft light to her eyes, a quick quiver to her lips. 

Never was name better bestowed, for she is truly 
a bonny creature—fair to look upon, and even more 
winsome than fair. Jt may readily chance that one 
has seen lovelier faces than hers, but seldom a face 
which pleases so well or so long. ‘lhe grace of the 
delicate features, the ivory-like beauty of the soft 
brunette skin, the deer-like carriage of the small 
head, and the challenging lustre of the eyes—eyes 
of that peculiar hazel-gray which looks black under 
dark lashes, and dark as midnight are Kate’s—have 
each and all a piquant charm ; but the true spell of 
the countenance lies deeper. At tke present time 
it is brimful of joyousness, and radiant with bloom, 
but in the varying lights and shadows of the change- 
fal eyes, possibilities of passionate shadows are 
lurking, and “the sweetest lips that ever were 
kissed” are fail of tender suggestions. One has but 
to look at the girl to perceive that, in little or great 
affairs, she feels ages does nothing, by halves. 
Her whole heart is in her candid glance and her 
loyal hand. She does not know—it is not likel 
that she will ever learn—how much wiser, accord- 
ing to the wisdom of the world, are those. who make 
prudent compromises with lite, who give all ~~ 
cautiously, and ron no risk without counting its 
She will never count the cost of anything, 





cost. 


¢) 


but will give free‘y all that is hers to bestow, keep- 
ing back no secret hoard for any dark hour that 
may be to come. 

After all, such natures, though born to keen suf- 
fering, have for this suffering a compensation. It is 
given to them—once or twice in life, at least— 
to taste the full measures of that supreme happiness 
which is never divorced from the capability of 
supreme generosity, to possess for one divine hour 
some joy which the cautious and selfish could never 
know. 

As yet Kate Lawrence, portionless orphan though 
she is, has had little experience of anything save the 
sunshine of existence. The last four years of her 
life—she is now eighteen—have been passed in one 
of the pleasantest of the old-fashioned Southern 
country-houses, which still cover the fair land that 
stretches from Maryland to Texas. 

Fairfields has been the home of the Lawrences 
for several generations, and here, as to a spot where 
she had every right to be, Kate was introduced on 
the death of her father, a younger son of the house, 
and one of those men who, endowed with brilliant 
talents, make no other use of them than to win 
hearts and squander fortunes, yet who are often 
more liked in life and more regretted in death than 
infinitely better people. 

Allan Lawrence squandered successively two for- 
tunes, and died leaving no provision whatever for 
his daughter. His wife had fortunately died soon 
after her marriage; so, when Mr. Lawrence an- 
swered in person the message which told him that 
his brother was one of the victims of yellow fever 
during a season of epidemic in one of the Gulf cities, 
he found only his grave and a slight girl of fourteen. 
by the direction of a brief will written by the dead 
man at the beginning of his illness, this child was left 
to the joint guardianship of himself and her grand- 
uncle on the maternal side. 

“It is not just that you should be burdened by 
the undivided charge,” Allan Lawrence had written. 
‘*Her mother’s uncle should at least share the re- 
sponsibility, and if he fulfills his duty by desiring to 
take her altogether, I beg that you will allow him to 
do so. He is unmarried, and she is his nearest re- 
lation and natural heir.” 

In view of these words, Mr. Lawrence could not 
fail to inform Mr. Ashton of the trust committed to 
him. 

In return for which information he received a 
curt letter in which Mr. Ashton informed him that 
he had resolutely refused to allow his nephew-in- 
law to impose on him during life, and he should cer- 
tainly not allow him to do so after death. 

“*L endeavored by every means in my power to 
prevent the marriage of my niece,” he wrote, ‘‘and, 
when she persisted in opposing my wishes, I refused 
to take any further interest in her affairs. I must 
therefore decline absolutely to act as guardian or 
assume any control of the child she has left. And 
by regarding this decision as final, you will greatly 
oblige me.” 

Needless to say that this was final, and the waif 
thus rejected on one side was received with double 
warmth on the other. 

Affectionate hearts opened wide to take her in, 
and she gave back their affection in fall measure. 
Nor could she readily have found a brighter home 
than Fairfields. 

Surrounded by a large neighborhood, and situ- 
ated in the midst of a picturesque country, it still 
preserves its reputation as a headquarters of hospi- 
tality, though times have changed as much for the 
Lawrences as for most other members of the plant- 
ing community of the South. The income from the 
broad fields of the plantation by no means keeps 

ace with the steadily increasing demands of the 
arge family ; and, as is frequently the case, the anx- 
iety consequent upon this state of affairs falls most 
heavily on the feminine head of the household. Mr. 
Lawrence comes of an open-handed race, and 
though not a spendthrift, he is generous to a fault, 
and constitutionally averse to @ consideration of 
economies. 

His eldest son, Will, is usually spoken of as ‘‘ his 
father’s own son.’’ He certainly possesses the 
frank, Lawrence face, and the stalwart Lawrence 
figure, the cordial good-fellowship and love of out- 
door life and sports which have always distinguished 
his name. 

There is a second son, however, who is altogether 
different. From his mother he has inherited certain 
dispositions which are not in accord with the Law- 
rence character. Chief of these is a decided taste 
for money-making, in consequence of which he 
was early sent to one of the seaboard cities and 

laced in the business-house of a cousin of Mrs. 

awrence. Thence encouraging reports come of 
his capabilities, and he occasionally descends upon 
the family circle in the character of a condescending 
visitor. 

Next in order come two sisters, Sophy and Janet, 
aged respectively twenty and eighteen; while fol- 
lowing them in p Aad succession are several younger 
children, all of whom are blind adorers and devoted 
followers of their cousin Kate. 

The Jatter breaks the short silence which has 
settled over the two girls since Janet’s last speech 
by saying: 

“* We won’t grow sentimental, Janet, dear; and, 
indeed, I cannot fancy you becoming so, bless your 
cynical heart! But I think you know that there is 
not anything—not anything on earth—I would not 
do to spare any one of you a moment's pain, or to 
show how dearly 1 love you. There cannot be 
anybody in the world with less power to benefit 
others than I have now; but I remember sometimes 
the fable of the mouse and the lion, and I think that 
perhaps the day may come when | cando something 
to show what is here.” 

With a graceful gesture she clasps her hands over 
her heart, and Janet thinks that there can be no 
sweeter face than the eloquent, mobile countenance, 
as its glowing eyes meet her own. 

“‘ Love is enough,” she says. ‘‘So long as you 
give us that, we will dispense with any wonderful 
benefit in proof of it, though, indeed, you may some 
day have I in your power to do anything you like 
for us. I often think that you are intended for some 
brilliant destiny, if only——” 

“If only what?” asks Kate, as she pauses. 

“Jf only you don’t let your heart make shipwreck 
of your life, as I am half afraid you will.” 

** Do you think so?’ says Kate, wonderingly. ‘‘ J 
don't think that there is the least danger of any- 
thing of the kind—nor the least hope, | may add, of 
a brilliant destiny—unless that is what the four- 
leaved clover means. Perhaps it will bring me a 

rincely lover on a red-roan steed, like the lover 
ittle Ellie dreamed of in the ‘Romance of the Swan's 
Nest.” 

“And, pray, what would you do with him if he 
came? I should think a lover on a bay steed—lI be- 
lieve that is the color of George Proctor’s horse— 
would be enough for you.” 





“ Bah!’ says Kate, flinging herself back on the 
grass. ‘‘I am tired of the bay steed, and his rider, 
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too. He may ‘ride, ride, for ever ride,’ in any 
direction that he pleases, so that it is away from 
Fairfields.” 

**Kate,” says her cousin, severely, ‘‘ you are a 
very ungrateful girl.” 

‘Not a bit of it,” returns Kate, serenely. “It 
does not at all follow that Iam ungrateful because 
I think George Proctor is a very foolish young man, 
or because | wish that he would go home and stay 
there.” 

‘* He is trying to screw his courage to the point of 
asking you to go and stay there with him.” 

“Which,” says the young lady, flushing to the 
roots of her hair, ‘‘is a very great absurdity and— 
and impertinence on his part.” 

“It is you who are absurd when you talk like 
that. Has not a man a right to ask a woman to 
marry him?” 

** Distinctly no—when a woman shows him that 
she does not care a straw for him, and would not 
marry him if he offered her the wealth of the 
world!” 

“You don’t know what you might do for the 
wealth of the world; and, furthermore, you don’t by 
any means always show your love-lorn swain that 
you entertain such stern sentiments; sometimes you 
are very gracious to him.”’ ‘ 

‘* That is when I am penitent, after snubbing him 
severely,” says Kate, witha sigh. ‘*Onecan’t help 
feeling like a culprit when somebody cares for one 
a great deal more than one deserves, and all that one 
gives him in return is to be mean and cross. I know 
that, to make snubbing effective, one ought to be 
consistent in it—but, I put it to you, Janet, how can 
one be ?” 

**Don’t put it to me. I know nothing about such 
matters. Some people are born for one thing and 
some for another. I was born for practical pur- 
poses. One of these days a practical man—a 
widower, probably, with nine children—will say to 
me, ‘ Miss Janet, will you be kind enongh to come 
and attend to my household affairs, the preserving 
aye 2 darning, etc.” And I will reply, ‘ Yes, 

ir. Jones, if you will agree not to interfere with me 
more than you can help.’ So papa will say, ‘ Do as 
you like, my dear,’ and that will be my wooing.” 

**Sooner than face such a prospect, I—I would 
drown myself!’ cries Kate, lifting up ‘* Our Mutual 
Friend,” and bringing it down on the ground with 
emphasis. 

‘*Oh, you need not be afraid,’’ says Janet. ‘‘ It 
will not be your wooing. You are made for romance, 
passion, raptures and agonies. 1 hope you will come 
out of it alive—that’s all.” 

Kate laughs—a merry, ringing sound, which is not 
in the least indicative of an early demise. 

‘‘What an original you are, Janet!’ she says; 
‘Lut you make mistakes in your prophecies some- 
times. There never was a girl less inclined to be 
romantic than I am. When people grow sentimental 
l always want to langh—and generally do. Now, 
such a disposition is entirely incompatible with the 
raptures and agonies theory.”’ 

** We shall see,” says Janet. ‘‘ I have very good 
grounds for all my opinions, and I am sure—why, 
yonder is Will! What can be bringing him here?” 





CHAPTER Il. 


“News, news, news, my gossiping friends! 
I have wonderful news to tell!’’ 


A TALL young man, in a gray suit and a straw 
hat, is coming across the grass as Kate rises again 
from a recumbent to a sitting attitude and looks 
round. 

*« Don’t disturb yourself,” he says, smiling, as he 
draws near, ‘‘I see you appreciate the Arab 

roverb that ‘ Man is better sitting than standing, 

etter lying down than sitting, better dead thanlying 
down.’” 

**T have not got so far as the last,” says Kate; 
‘“but I do like to lie down, especially on the grass, 
when I can look up through green leaves at such a 
sky as that. Make yourself comtortable by doing 
likewise, Will, and then answer, sir, for an unjustifi- 
able invasion of property. Janet and 1 wanted to 
drive over to Oakda e this afternoon, but when we 
sent for the phaeton we were informed that you had 
taken Modoc. Now, we might have let you have 
him if you had asked us, but, since you did not ask 
us, we were naturally very indignant.” 

“Sorry to have inconvenienced you and deferred 
anything so important as a journey to Oakdale,” 
says Will, making himself comfortable, as he was 
bidden to do, and apparently not at all disturbed by 
the indignation. ‘* {should not have taken Modoc 
—for he is an abominable little beast under the 
saddle—it there had been another horse in the 
stable. But Harry Lee needed shoeing, Diana is 
lame, and the hunting-party had all the rest. There- 
fore, since I was obliged to go to Arlingford on busi- 
ness, I ordered him out. To make amends, you shall 


have a fox-chase in the morning, if you like. We 
are going to have a run near home.” 
“That will be delightful!’ cries the girl, with 


quickening eyes. ‘‘ But how canI go if Diana is 
lume ?” 

‘*Oh, I dare say she'll be all right by to-morrow ; 
it was because 1 wanted her to be all right that I 
would not ride her this afternoon.” 

‘* Will, you are—you are a brick!’’ says Kate. 
“ That is your own favorite term of commendation, 
so I suppose it will flatter you more than any- 
thing else I could say. I forgive you entirely for 
taking Modoc, since you were sparing Diana to 
carry me on a chase.” 

‘You can afford to forgive him,” says Janet; 
‘* but since I have not been considered in the mat- 
ter, and am not going on a chase, 1 feel by no means 
so amiable.” 

“I will soothe you by taking = down to the 
river for a row, presently,” says Will. “ By Jove! 


how I hated to miss the chase to-day! Iam sure it 
was a good one.” 
‘It has certainly been a long one. The hunts- 


men are not yet back.”’ 

“That signifies nothing. They were going to 
dine at Wilmer’s, and of course they will smoke and 
talk over the run for an hour or two after dinner, 
and then they have nine miles to ride.”’ 

‘And, of course, Mr. Wilmer will return with 
them,” says Kate. ‘‘ How much he is in love with 
Sophy !—and, though Sophy is so demure, I think 
she likes him very well, indeed.” 

** Does she?” gays Will, with that mild degree of 
interest which a man evinces in his sister's love af- 
fairs. ‘* Wilmer is a capital fellow, and I bade him 
go ahead with my blessing some time ago. Sophy 
could not well do better.” 

‘*T am not sure of thal,” says Janet, ‘‘ but, I sup- 
ose she might readily do worse, and so we must 
e resigned. I hate this thing of marrying and giv- 

ing in marriage,” the speaker goes on, making a 
vicious punch into the ground. ‘It breaks up 
families, lacerates one’s feelings, and is altogether 
intensely disagreeable.” 





‘‘ You all seem to think so,” says Will, ‘‘ espe- 
cially when it comes to the wedding-dress and the 
wedding-cake. 

‘Oh, woman! in thine hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please—’ 


There can be no doubt of the hard to please, at any 
rate.’ 

** Indeed, I think we should be very easily pleased, 
if some pee le pleased us,’’ says Kate, with an air 
ot graceful disdain. 

Will laughs, and lying back at ease on the warm, 
dry grass, looks with a blending of cousinly fondness 
and admiration at the winsome face. 

‘* You are unaccountable creatures, regarded in 
any light,” he says; “‘ but we could not well get on 
without jyou, and I'll not deny that you have some 
right to be hard to please, bonny Kate, ‘ the dain- 
tiest Kate in Christendom ’ !’’ 

“Stop that at once!” says Janet, before Kate 
can reply. “Tt is not only an invidious distinction 
to compliment one girl while another girl is sitting 
by, but I don’t want Kate spoiled, and she will be 
utterly so if this kind of thing goes on. Even! have 
been talking nonsense about her being intended for 
@ brilliant destiny—and now, you her that she 
has a right to be hard to please. It is all absurdity !’’ 

**Quite so, Janet,” says Kate’s yy voice. 
“Don’t be afraid of my being spoiled ; 1 know it is 
only your partiality that makes you think me any- 
thing but a very ordinary girl. Will, did you bring 
the mail from Arlingford ?”’ 

“I brought the mail, and some news besides. 
Try to imagine who is coming to Fairfields.” 

“*T never was good at imagining, and I should 
consider any effort in that line simple waste of time, 
when you know and can tell us who it is.”’ 

“Don’t be provoking, Will, but tell us at once,” 
says Janet, 

By way of reply, Will draws a letter from his 
pocket and tosses it toward her. 

She lifts, opens, glances at the address and sig- 
nature and says: 

** Why, it is from Randal to mamma!” 

“‘Exactly,’”’ says Will, ‘‘ and mamma handed it to 
me to pass over to you, on account of some import- 
ant intelligence which it contains. Read it aloud 
for Kate's benefit.’’ 

Thus directed, Janet reads : 


‘My Dear Morner—Yonr letter just received. 
Many thanks for the note inclosed for Miss Vaughn. 
I am very certain that she will accept your invita- 
tion. Somebody has been telling her a tremendous 
rigamarole about Fairfields, and she is very anxious 
to visit it. I only hope she may not be bored to 
death after she gets there. Tell the girls that they 
must make every preparation to have things as gay 
as possible, and I will let you know as soon as I can 
when to expect us.” 


At this point the reader's voice ceases, and she 
looks up with amazement and dismay on her face. 

‘* Miss Vaughn!” she says. ‘In the name of ali 
that is wonderful, what can be bringing Miss Vaughn 
to Fairfields? Do you—do you think that she can 
mean to marry Randal ?’’ 

“As unlikely as possible,” says Will. ‘“ Randal is 
a completely infatuated fool, who lets her make a 
convenience of him one day and a football the next. 
And, for some inscrutable caprice, she is making a 
convenience of him now.” 

* But what caprice can it be ?”’ asks Janet, with 
eyes still wide open in wonder. ‘1 cannot imagine 
anything that would bring her to Fairfields.”’ 

“‘NorI. But ‘ who is’t can read a woman’? She 
has certainly some motive; and the chances are 
strong that we shall find out what itis before she 
goes ety Ae 

* This is fairly overwhelming,” says Kate. ‘‘What 
on earth are we to do with such a fashionable and 
formidubie beauty and belle ?” 

‘You can study her,” says Will. ‘It may be as 
good as education for you poor creatures buried in 
the country.” 

‘* Kate is the only one to whom such an ednca- 
tion would be of service,” says Janet; “and she 
knows quite enough about flirting now.” 

** ] know about flirting, Janet!" says Kate, look- 
ing injured. ‘That is the unkindest speech you 
ever made to me.” 

* Kate’s flirtations are of the mild, bread-and-but- 
ter order—warranted to cause no serious harm,” 
says Will; while Miss Vaughn, unless report greatly 
belies her, belongs to the class ‘ man-eater’—and if 
one may judge by Randal, she might as well devour 
her victims entirely, since they are fit for nothing 
after she is done with them.” 

“Tt mast be very interesting to watch the pro- 
cess of devouring,’’ observes Kate. ‘Don’t you 
think you can offer yourself as a victim ?”’ 

“ Not it I know myself!” replies Will, with more 
force than elegance. ‘If you are very anxious to 
watch the process, however, there's Proctor—he 
might immolate himself to oblige you.” 

‘** Perhaps he will immolate himself without any 
intention of obliging me.”’ 

“Then I know who would be sorry,” says Janet, 
dryly. ‘‘ Will, if you are sufficiently rested, let us 
go down to the river and have that row.” 

* * . * * 

No lovelier stream was ever sung by poets than 
the bright river which winds through the fertile low- 
lands of the Fairfields plantation. It is not more 
than a hundred yards from the foot of the lawn to a 

lace where a boat is always moored, and thither 
Vill and his companions take their way. 

By the time they are fairly afloat in the middle of 
the current, the sun has sunk below the green 
heights which encompass the valley, and clouds, 
luminous with his dying glory, begin to fling a re- 
flection of their tints upon the glassy breast of the 
water. 

“This is the best time to be on the river,” says 
Kate, with a soft sigh. She has taken off her hat, 
and is — bareheaded, while the evenirig-breeze 
waves the light rings of her hair back trom her 
brow. ‘Sunset and moonlight—if I live to be a 
hundred years old I am sure I shall always love 
those two things.’’ 

** They are very good things in their way,’ says 
Will; ‘‘ but there are some better things—a rousin 
chase at daylight, for instance. By-the-by, didn’t 
I tell you that I broughtsome news from Ar ingtord, 
besides the mail? You have not heard it yet?’ 

“More news?” says Janet. ‘I suppose that the 
startling intelligence about Miss Vaughn was what 
you meant?” 

“On the contrary, the news about Miss Vaughn 
will startle you less than what I have in reserve. 
Who do you suppose I met in Arlingford to-day ?”’ 

“You are insufferable with your conundrums!” 
nd Janet, impatiently. ‘“ How can I possibly tell, 
when there are so many people whom you might 
have met?”’ 

** But this was somebody whom I had not the least 
expectation of meeting — somebody uncommonly 
pleasant, too. Come, give a guess.’ 
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‘* Was it man or woman?” 

‘*Can you ask? I should not think of attempting 
to enlist your interest in one of your own sex. It 
was & man.” 

‘* Bertie Anderson ?”’ 

‘* No—Frank Tarlton.” 

‘‘ Frank Tarlton!’ cries Janet, roused to vivid in- 
terest at once. ‘ Will, are you in earnest ?”’ 

‘‘ Never more so in my life. Jt was Tarlton him- 
self—no room for mistake. You ought to have seen 
us meeting; like those ancient fellows—what were 
their names ?—who were so very intimate.” 

‘* Frank Tarlton?’ repeats Janet. ‘‘I certainly 
am surprised! When did he come? What has 
brought him back ?” 

‘He reached Arlingford to-day. I did not ask 
what has brought him; but I fancy his business 
affairs have done so.” 

‘* By all accounts, it must be rather late to be look- 
ing after chem,” says Janet. ‘ It is more likely that 
he has come because he has nowhere else in particu- 
lar to go. Is he as handsome as ever ?” 

‘‘ Handsomer, if anything. I always said Tarleton 
was too good-looking to come to any good end. He 
has not—what is the expression women use about 
each other ?—gone off at all, and when you see him 
you will rave over him.” 

‘*T shail do nothing of the kind,” returns Janet. 
‘‘He has behaved too badly for anybody to think 
of raving ove: him, no matter how handsome he may 
be.”’ 

**So you are ready to give up an old friend be- 
cause the gossips have made themselves busy with 
his name? There’sa world of charity, kindness and 
good sense in such a proceeding !” 

Janet flushes; but, according to herveual custom, 
holds her own stoutly. 

‘Gossip is one thing,” she says, ‘‘and fact is an- 
other. Everybody knows how Frank Tarleton has 
acted. As for his being an old friend, I am sure we 
have not seen him for nearly five years.” 

“And have you a statute of limitation for your 
friendships? ‘Tarleton is one of the best of fellows, 
if he is rather a black sheep; and, though he has 
certainly been a fool, the majority of us are not 
sages.” 

“ That is a very easy way to look at things,” says 
Janet; ‘* but I don’t think it is a good way.” 

Kate, who has been listening to the conversation 
thus far with great interest, now breaks in: 

“What has this poor Mr. Tarleton done,’’ she 
asks, ‘‘ that Janet is so severe upon him?” 

‘*He has been unlucky enough and foolish enough 
to make ducks and drakes of his fortune,’’ answers 
Will, “ and Janet agrees with the majority of the 
world that to lose money is the worst offense of 
\ hich @ man can be guilty.” 

‘**That is very unjust, Will,” says Janet. “If 
Frank Tarleton had lost his fortune, it would be a 
d fferent matter, but he has squandered it.” 

“And in squandering it he has harmed himself 
more than any one else, has he not?” asks Kate, 
who is as lax a moralist as Will. “At any rate, he 
is young and handsome and pleasant, you =<. 
he will be an acquisition to the neighborhood, with 
or w:thout a fortune.” 

Janet, whose wisdom is beyond her years, looks 
at her volatile cousin gravely. 

‘**] am not at all sure of that,” she says. 

Silence follows for a minute—silence only broken 
by the soft dip of the oars in the water; and as the 
loveliness deepens in the sky and earth, Kate invo- 
luntary begins to sing. 

She has a charming voice, full of power and 
sweetness, though untrained, and on the stillness of 
the evening air it rises full and clear : 


** Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

Thy tribute wave deliver; 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea 
A rivulet, then a river: 

Nowhere by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever, ” 


“T call that a very mournful ditty, Kate,”’ inter- 
poses Will, who is rowing in time to the measured 
cadence of the melody. ‘‘ Give us something more 
cheertul.”’ 

But Kate only smiles and goes on: 

** But here will sigh thine alder-tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver; 
And here by thee will hum the bee, 
For ever and for ever. ’’ 


The ringing voice, together with the distinctly 
audible song, attract the attention of a horseman 
who is riding along the road which borders the 
river. He pauses, listens, then dismounts, fastens 
his horse to a tree near by, and, approaching the 
bank, makes his way as silently as possible through 
the dense growth of willow alder which fringes 
the stream, until he reaches @ point whence, part- 
ing the green boughs, he looks out over the stream. 

It is @ lovely picture which rewards him. The 
emerald-tinted water is painted with gorgeous 


hues ; while far and fair, melting into purple soft- 
ness, spreads the level oe unded by rolling 
hills, on one of which the ga led roof of Pairfields 


shows, ‘‘ bosomed high in tufted trees.” 

Above these hills the fires of sunset burn—fiame- 
like scarlet, vivid crimson fading into soft rose, gold 
and aquamarine melting and ling and throwing 
their radiance far and wide. The river, catching 
this radiance, holds it imprisoned in its liquid depths ; 
and the boat seems floating on an enchanted cur- 
rent: 

“A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver.” 


so Kate is singing, and the eyes of the unseen 
gazer, falling on her face, do not wander from it 
until the boat passes beyond his sight around a bend 
of the stream. Even then the end of the verse is 
wafted back to him: 
**But not by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever.’’ 


“Who can she be?” he says to himself. ‘‘ The 
man is Will Lawrence, and the other girl one of his 
sisters, but who can this girl possibly be?” 

Since there is no one to answer the question, he 
retraces his steps, remounts his horse, and rides 
away, humming as he goes, the haunting refrain : 

“No more by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever.” 


Meanwhile, Will is saying to his companions: ‘1 
am afraid we must be thinking of going back. I 
heard the sound of a horn not long ago, from which 
1 infer that the hunters have returned.” 

‘* Youder is the hunter’s moon,” says Kate, point- 
ing to a silver crescent, the faint lines of which are 
half lost amid the splendors of the glowing west. 

‘You are the first to see it, Kate—and in a clear 
sky,” says Janet. ‘‘ That is good luck.” 


** Queen and huntress chaste and fair,’’ 
Will begins, 234 breaks down at that point. “If 





I hada horn, I would give her a hunting salute,” 
he says. ‘‘ We must turn around, must we? Well, 
here goes. Now, girls, since | have to row against 
the current, lighten my labor with a song, and pray 
let it be cheertul— not like Kate’s last.” 

The girls comply, and, with songs and gay talk 
and much laughter, they return to the landing, 
fasten the boat, and take their way to the house, 
reaching it as the shades of twilight enwrap all the 
outer world. 





CHAPTER III. 


**Good name in man or woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 


Tue inmates of Fairfields, as usual at this hour, 
are assembled on the front-piazza, where comfort- 
able wicker chairs are placed, and bright-colored 
cushions scattered for the benefit of those who may 
prefer the lowliness of the steps. 

On these steps Sophy Lawrence is seated, witha 
broad-shouldered gentleman by her side, who is no 
other than the Mr. Wilmer whom Kate prophesied 
would return with the hunting-party, and whom 
Janet regards with aversion as a probable brother- 
in-law. 

“*Of course, he is there!’’ says the latter, in a 
tone of disgust. ‘If 1 were Sophy, I would suggest 
to him to stay at home a little—just a Jittle.” 

“If you were Sophy, you would do nothing of the 
kind,’’ langhs Kate ; “‘ you would be so glad to see 
him that you would be disappointed if he did not 
come every day. Wait until Mr. Jones, the widower 
of the future, appears, and then you, too, will sing: 


‘*¢T hear his footfall’s music, 
1 feel his presence near,’ ’’ 

“Tf it is Proctor that you mean, Kate,” says Will, 
“T don’t know about his footiall’s music, for he is 
sitting down; but you may certainly feel his pres- 
ence, since J see him on the piazza.’ 

The speaker winces the next instant, for Kate 
gives his arm a sharp pinch; but, before she can ex- 
press her indignation in words, they reach the steps, 
and Sophy addresses them : 

‘* Where have you girls been? I sent for you an 
hour ago, but you were not to be found.” 

‘* We have been on the river,” says Janet. ‘* Why 
did you send for us?” 

“Carrie Norton was here and wanted to ask you 
to a croquet-party to-morrow afternoon. I knew you 
had no engagements, so | told her we would all go.” 

‘‘I wish you had excused me,” says Janet. ‘I 
am tired of croquet. 

“Tam not!’ cries Kate. “I like it.’ 

‘*T think you like everything, Miss Kate,” says 
Mr. Wilmer. “I have never seen any one enjoy 
life so thoroughly as you do.” 

““Of course 1 do,” replies the girl, in her frank 
voice. ‘ I am sorry—oh, very sorry for people who 
do not enjoy it. 1 suppose there is some trouble 
and vexation in it, but | think that for everybody 
there must be a great deal of pleasure, if he only 
knows how to find it.” 

“That admits of a question,” he says; ‘ but I 
think you will always find it.” 

“T hope she will,” says Sophy, as Kate passes on, 
*‘]t would seem a cruel thing if life should use her 
as hardly as it does some people; and yet——”’ 

She pauses, for a thought of wisdom comes to 
her. And yet why should not ill as well as good fall 
on this bright head, since both ill and good are gifts 
alike from the merciful hand of God? Ah! true as 
truth is it that, could we order the lives even of our 
dearest and best, our choice would be but blindly 
made. With eager hands we would pour unclouded 
sunshine over them, forgetting that the heroism 
which ennobles and the tenderness which sweetens 
life are alike born in darkness and struggle. 

Will pauses on the veranda, where the enthusiastic 
huntsmen begin to describe for his benefit the run of 
the day; but Kate and Janet, mindful of the toilets 
unmade, enter the hall, whither they are followed by 
one of the group, a tall young man, who rises and 
hurries after them. 

*‘] wish—I wished a hundred times to-day that 
you had been with us, Miss Kate,” he says, eagerly ; 
*“‘we had the best chase of the season, and your 
namesake led the pack.” 

** Will says that she is the best hound in the coun- 
try,” replies Kate, pausing with a smile, while Janet 
pursues her way up-stairs. ‘“‘ Iam glad that you had 
a good chase,” she goes on; “* but would it not have 
been rather long for me? And then the bachelor 
dinner—I should have been dreadfully in the way 


“You could not be in the way anywhere—not 
ossibly,”’ says the young man, quickly. ‘‘ Speaking 
or myself, 1 am sure your presence would have 

made the dinner quite another affair.’ 

“That is equivocal,” said Kate, with her gay 
langh. ‘‘‘Another affair’ might mean pleasantly— 
or the reverse. No, pray don’t explain—a flavor of 
doubt gives zest to a compliment, and I suppose 
you meant to be complimentary.” 

“*T must be very stupid if I didn’t make that 
clear,” he says, laughing in turn. ‘‘[ was Jucky 
enough to find the ferns you wanted,” he proceeds, 
tugging at something in the breast-pocket of his 
coat, and finally drawing forth a memorandum- 
book, which he opens. Between the leaves are sev- 
eral feathery ferns of rare variety. 

** How lovely!” cries Kate. **And how good of 
= to remember and bring them to me! know 

ow hard it is for a fox-hunter to stop for anything.” 

**I came near losing the hounds by stopping,” 
says Mr. Proctor, who naturally wishes to make as 
much capital as possible out of this heroic act; ** but 
as soon as I saw the ferns, 1 was determined you 
should have them.” 

“‘] am so much obliged!” she says. ‘They are 
jast what I want for my splatter-work. I believe I 
promised my next piece to you,” she adds, with an 
upward glance of the dark-fringed eyes, ‘so you 
see virtue will be its own reward. henever you 
look at that work of art you can proudly think, ‘I 
should not possess this treasure if 1 had not stopped 
for those ferns that day.’ ”’ 

“I shall certainly consider it a treasure,” says 
Mr. Proctor, ‘‘ and I hope I shall receive it before 
long. I am sure you will fulfill a promise better 
than Miss Janet does, who has been promising me 
a tobacco-bag for more than a year.” 

‘*T always fulfill my promises,” says Kate. ‘‘ But 
I shall not be ready for tea at this rate,” she adds, 
with a start, as the hall-clock clangs forth seven. 
“* I must go at once, for see what a state my dress 
is in from the grass and the boat !’’ 

“And you'll wear some of the ferns in your hair, 
won't you?” says Mr. Proctor, following her to the 
foot of the staircase. 

She nods and flits away, leaving him standing 
below, looking after her one might look after 
some lovely, oe * bird that has spread 
its wings for flight. Then he heaves a sigh—from 
the region of his boots, +4 9p pwnd returns to 
the piazza, where the chase is still proceeding. 
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Kate, meanwhile, takes her way to her chamber 
smiling as she goes. Mr. Proctor’s devotion annoys 
her sometimes, but more often amuses her, since to 
a girl perfectly heart-whole and fancy-free, senti- 
mental troubles seem only fit matter for mirth. We 
can realize a finger-ache, even if our own fingers 
are exempt from pain ; but, to realize a heart-ache 
when we have never known such a thing, is alto- 
gether beyond the average capability of light- 
hearted eighteen. 

** Poor fellow—how absurd he is!’’ Kate says to 
herself; and this is the amount of sympathy which 
the sighing gentleman obtains. 

“Jf you had staid to talk to Mr. Proctor much 
longer, Kate,”’ says Janet, when she enters the 
room where that young lady is, ‘ you might have 
spared yourself the trouble of changing your dress 


for tea. As it is, you will be very late.” 
‘It does not matter,” says Kate, cheerfully. “I 
can slip on my white muslin in a minute. See 


what lovely ferns!—wi!l you have some for your 
hair?’ 

**No, thanks. Mr. Proctor would be no more 
pleased to see me wearing his offerings than I 
should be pleased to wear them. What a simpleton 
he is !” 

“He is not very brilliant,’ Kate admits, “ but I 
don’t think it is fair to call him exactly a simpleton— 
at leaSt | suppose he has sense about some things.” 

‘‘Oh, I suppose he knows when to plant cotton 
and when to sow wheat,’’ says Janet, with a care- 
less shrug; ‘‘ but he does not know better than to 
make a great fool of himself about you. I suppose 
he can’t help it, however. Shakespeare says that 
‘to be wise and love exceeds man’s strength,’ and, 
if it exceeds man's strength in general, it is not sur 
prising that it should exceed Mr. Proctor’s strength 
in particular. There is the tea-bell, as I expected ; 
make haste and come down.” 

She goes as she speaks, and ten minutes later 
Kate follows. When the latter enters the room 
where the tea is in progress, she finds that a name 
she has heard before is under discussion. 

**T don’t believe Tarleton is half as black as he is 
painted,” Will is saying. ‘* Reckless! yes, all the 
Tarletons are that—but recklessness is not a 
crime!” 

** It unfortunately leads to crime very often,’’ Mr. 
Lawrence says. ‘‘I like Frank Tarleton, also—not 
only for his own sake, but for that of his father, who 
was one of the best friends I ever had—and I shall be 
sorry to believe anything worse of him than that 
he has been sowing a very plentiful crop of wild 
oats.” 

‘It is a pity that sowing wild oats is such an ex- 
peas business that most men by the time they 

ave finished it have no capital left for any other,” 
says Wilmer's pleasant voice. 

** Tarleton’s affairs must be in a pretty bad con- 
dition,” observes Proctor. ‘I heard not long ago 
that Southdale will soon be in the market.” 

“I believe it is heavily mortgaged,” says Will, 
‘‘and Tarleton may be forced to part with it, but I 
am sure he will never do so willingly.” 

‘** Ts the Tarleton of whom you are talking,’ puts 
in General Murray—a white-mustached veteran who 
travels a hundred miles every Autumn for a fort- 
night’s hunting at Fairfields—‘‘ the young fellow 
who has sately boon conspicuous in turf-matters, and 
who owns the race-horse Cavalier?” 

“The same,” replies Will. ‘‘ You know him, 
general?” 

‘I have met him once or twice. My most vivid 
recollection of him is in a steeple-chase for gentle- 
man riders, when I expected to see him break his 
neck. Had he done so, it might have been some 
consolation to hope 


“**That heaven would yet have more mercy than man, 
On such a bold rider’s soul.’”’ 


“Unfortunately, bold riding does not greatly 
commend one to the mercy of heaven,” says 
Janet. 

** Bold riding, moreover, is not the only accom- 
plishment of this young gentleman,” — the gen- 
eral. ‘‘He has the reputation of being very 
dangerous—among ladies. It is only fair to give 
= warning of this,”’ he adds, as his glance, whether 

y intention or accident, falls on Kate, who answers, 
promptly : 

** You are very kind, general; but surely you do 
not think that all the peril will be on our side. How- 
ever dangerous Mr. Tarleton may be, we flatter our- 
selves that we shall be able to hold our own against 
his fascinations.”’ 

ba) ee mer jee by what I have seen of your 
powers, Miss Kate, you can do more,” replies the 
general, with a smile. ‘‘ You may beat him with his 
own weapons at his own game.” 

**Oh, I shall not aspire to accomplish so much as 
that,’ she says, gayly. ‘‘ It will be wisest, no doubt, 
to bd one’s self strictly on the defensive.” 

“Which no young lady so well fitted as yourself 
for offensive operations will ever be content to do,” 
returns the general. 

The subject ends here; but this jesting exchange 
of words makes a serious impression on the mind of 
Mrs. Lawrence, and after tea she follows her hus- 
band to the library, where he usually retires to read 
the daily papers, in order to set his duty as head of 
the family clearly before him. 

*‘T am sorry to hear that Frank Tarleton has re- 
turned to the neighborhood,” she begins, ‘‘ and I 
think, my dear, it will be wise if you discourage in 
time any renewal of the friendship which existed 
— himself and Will—not to speak of the 
girls.’ 

“ Why should I?” asks Mr. Lawrence. 

“Why should you?’ repeats his wife, in a tone 
of surprise. ‘‘I think that all which is said of 
Frank Tarleton’s character and affairs is answer 
enough for that.’’ 

‘Perhaps so,” is the reply. ‘ But when a man 
happens to be down in the world is not generally 
~ time I select for turning the cold shoulder to 

him. 

“And you don’t see that it is your duty to 
consider your daughters before you introduce a 
ruined and dissipated young man familiarly into 
your house ?” 

‘‘My daughters !’’ says Mr. Lawrence. ‘‘ Why, 
they grew up with Frank Tarleton as with their own 
brothers. It would be rather difficult to thrust him 
into the position of a stranger now.” 

“It may be disagreeable, but it will not be diffi- 
cult,”’ says Mrs. Lawrence. ‘1 cannot do it alone; 
but, if you —— me, I will undertake to make it 
very soon and very clearly understood that Frank 
Tarleton takes no familiar place in this house.’’ 

Her husband moves uneasily. 

‘**T cannot do it, Margaret,” he says. ‘It is 
something you should not ask of me. remember 
Tarleton’s father too well, and—and, upon my word, 
I don't think it is kind or charitable of you to con- 
demn the poor fellow before he has a cliance to say 
a word for himself.” 

“‘Thave no desire to condemn him,” says Mrs. 





Lawrence. ‘ What he has been is not my affair ; 
but [ must think of my daughters, and I ask you this 
—should you like him for a son-in-law ?”’ 

Mr. Lawrence laughs. 

‘‘I believe women never hear a man’s name thet 
they don't figure to themselves how he would 
answer in a matrimonial point of view,” he says. 
** It will be time enough to think of him as a son-in- 
in-law when he shows any disposition to become 
one.” 

“You are mistaken,” replies Mrs. Lawrence, 
with a majestic dignity of superior wisdom. ‘ |t 
will be too late then. The only way to prevent euch 
things is to anticipate them.” 

** Well, we will see about it,” says Mr. Lawrence, 


evasively. ‘*Were there any letters for me to- 
day?” 

**One; I laid it on the table here. There it is!” 
uncovering a pale-gray envelope. ‘‘ The hand- 


writing is familiar to me, but I cannot think whose 
it is.” 

“Why didn’t you open it, then ?’”’ asks Mr. Law- 
rence, carelessly. 

He takes up the envelope, opens it, and draws 
forth a sheet of paper, bearing these lines : 


““My pear Mr. Lawrence.—When we met last, 
you gave me a cordial invitation to visit Fairfields. 
I did not think at that time that I should ever do so 
—though I remember the days I spent there in my 
youth as among the happiest of my life—butsince then 
my mind has changed, and if it would be entirely con- 
venient to Mrs. Lawrence and yourself for me to 
spend a week or two with you during this lovely 
Autumn season, I shall be glad to do so. 

‘* Present my kind regards to Mrs. Lawrence, 
and believe me always, faithfully yours, 

‘*ANASTASIA BROOKE.” 


‘‘ That is something unexpected,” says Mr. Law- 
rence, handing the letter to his wife; ‘* but there is 
nobody I shall like better to see ; and I'll write at 
once and tell her so.” 

‘*T suppose you must,” says Mrs. Lawrence, ‘ but 
it is very inconvenient that she should come just 
now. Il received a letter from Randal to-day, say- 
ing that Miss Vaughn is coming; and the house is 
not elastic, though you seem to think so.” 

*‘Randal be hanged !’”’ says Randal’s father, with 
unusual irritation. ** What claim to consideration has 
that girl he is making himself a consummate fool 
about in comparison with Anastasia Brooke, who 
has been my life-long friend? If anybody is to be 
put off, let it be Miss Vaughn.” 

‘** That is impossible.” 

“Then manage as best you can; but remember 
that Miss Brooke must come.” 

He turns to his writing-desk as he speaks, and 
Mrs. Lawrence is aware that the words just uttered 
are an wiimatum. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that the reins of gov- 
ernment usually rest in her hands, there are occa- 
sions when her husband asserts his authority, and 
on those rare occasions she has no alternative but 
submission. 

So it chances that Sophy mentions the news of the 
intended arrival when the girls have retired to their 
chamber that night. 

‘* Mamma tells me that papa has had a letter from 
Miss Brooke, and that she is coming to Fairfields,’’ 
she says. 

‘*We seem to have become very popular all at 
once,” observes Janet. ‘‘ Who else will descend 
on us, I wonder? Not that it matters greatly—a 
~—, more or less scarcely counts when the house 
is full.” 

** Who is Miss Brooke ?” asks Kate. “ J don’t think 
I ever heard of her before.” 

“I fancy you must have heard of her,” answers 
Sophy. ‘She is a great friend of papa’s—her father 
was his guardian—and they have known each other 
ae lives. She is an old maid, and immensely 
rich. 

‘* How interesting! Perhaps she may play fairy- 
godmother to one or ali of us. Rich old maids 
should feel that their special duty in life is to exert 
their benevolence toward portionless young ones.” 

‘‘ Unhappily they don’t take that view of the mat- 
ter,” says Janet, ‘‘ and Miss Brooke has relations of 
her own—I have heard papa speak of them. Siill 
there is a chance for a turn of Fortune’s wheel. 
More unlikely things have happened than that she 
should take a fancy to one of us—only, of course, 
you would be the one, Kate.” 

“I don’t see why that follows,’ says Kate ; ‘‘ but 
this may be the luck that my four-leaved cloveris to 
bring. Sophy, do you know that | found a four-leaved 
clover to-day? See, here it is!’ she opens the 
pages of “Our Mutual Friend,” and displays her 
treasure-trove triumphantly. ‘I have put it at my 
favorite scene—the scene that, I suppose, I have 
read fifty times, and that I can no more read with 
dry eyes the fiftieth time than the first—where Liz- 
zie saved Eugene.”’ 

“ Who was not worth saving,” says Janet, shortly. 
‘*My sympathies in that story are all with the 
schoolmaster. He was a man who was in earnest, 
and who knew his own mind.” . 

“IT can’t say that I admired Eugene very much,” 
says Kate, ‘‘ but Lizzie loved him, and that was 
enough. Listen! do yor remember this?—‘ Now. 
merciful heaven be thansed for that old time, enab- 
ling me without : wastec moment, to have got the 
boat afloat again, and to row back against the 
stream! And grant, oh, blessed Lord God, that 
through poor me he may be raised from death, and 

reserved to some one else to whom he may be 

ear one day, though never dearer than to me!’ 
Surely, if he had been ten times worse than he was, 
to have now such a heart as that would have made 
him worth saving.”’ 

Janet compresses her lips doubtfully ; but Sophy— 
thrilled by the sweet voice which gave new mean ng 
to the pathetic words—answers quickly : 

“Yes, God be thanked, love does not wait upon 
worth or unworth; else there are few of us who 
would not go starving for it to the end of our days.”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
‘*In the morning, horn of huntsman, hoof of steed, and 
laugh of rider, 
Spread out cheery from the courtyard till we lost 
them in the hills.” 


Tue next morning is all that the heart of hunts- 
man can desire, and between four and five o’clock 
—while not a single star has yet paled out of the 
brilliant sky, nor a streak of daylight appeared in 

The continuation of this attractive story will be 
found in No. 668 of Frank Lesire’s Carmney 
Corner, and in the subsequent numbers of that 
popular journal. Frank Lesiiz’s Caimney Cornice 
&ppears every Monday, and contains Serial Novels, 
Stories, Sketches, Travels, Adventures, Biography, 
Essays, Foreign Manners and Customs, illustrated 
by the best artists, and written by the most popu- 
lar writers of the day. 








SuPPLEMENT, Manca 23, autiaal 


Tramps, Setunials and Thieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed. 
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Uses Regular 
Cartridges, kept 
by all dealers. 
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CLOSING OUT SALE. 
ag OWING TO THE FAILURE-@ 


of the Western Gun Works of Chicago, the immense 
stock of revolvers which they had in course of comple- 
tion has come into our hands) Messrs, E. 1. DICKINSON 
& Co., of Springfield, Mass., the largest manufacturers 
of revolvers in the world, made all the revolvers sold by 
the Western Gun Works, and at their failure, had over 
40.000 ‘“* Tramps’ Terror’ revolvers, of the highest grade, 
marked XXX, intended to be sold at $8 each in their 
factory. This is the largest stock of revolvers of one 
kind in the United States, and they have been consigned 
to us, with instructions to SELL at once at any price. We 
have concluded to close out this revolver, the best one 
that ever was made for less than $8 a piece, for $2.50 
each. 

Remember these revolvers are all 7-Snot, TRipL#..SILVER 
NICKLE PLATE, and ENGRrAveED. No one ever heard of an 
engraved revolver being sold for less than $8, as it costs 
$2 to simply engrave a pistol, besides the plating and.other 
finish. 

After this lot is sold no more can be had for less than 
$8 apiece. Order at once. Money sent by registered let- 
ler or money order at our risk, or you cau give it to 
your express agent, and that company will send to our 
office and get the revolver and deliver it to you. An op- 
portunity to get a first-class weapon Jor this small sum 
will never occur again. 


THIS IS A SQUARE DEAL, 


and we respectfully refer, for our reliability, to Messrs. E. L. 
Dickinson & Co., Springfield, Mass., manufacturers; any 
gun-house in the country, the editors of any of the Bos- 
ton papers, and to any of the express co:npanies in this 
city. We also have on band a few EXTRA STRENGTH and 
LONG RANGE Cartridges, made with great care expressly for 
this revolver, the equal of which cannot be procured else- 
where in this country at any price. We will send one box 
only toa ER rchaser of a revolver for 25c. Address G. W. 
TURNER & ROSS, dealers in Firearms, Sporting and 
Military, ER aud 28 ventral Street, Boston, Masse 











_ FRANK LES SLIE *S ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


Patented, December 15th, 1874, 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 
Nos.47 and 49 West i1l4ath Sst. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR,| 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 


“FURNITURE. 


SPAPER. 





LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 















FINE AND cael “ny, 
QUALITIES. “% 





» ARE THE-CHEAPEST. 





GANG PLOWS 
SU TG re 











FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES SEND 
YOUR ADDRESS TO 
COLLINS &CO. 
me 212 WATERS! 
NEW YORK CITY. 























SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. FOURTH GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 
1878, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it bas since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Nuamber Distribution will 
take place monthly, on the second Tuesday. Jt never 
scales or postpones, Look at the tollowing distribution, 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 


1 Capital Prize........ 2006 0 cevcccesos $30,000 
1 Capital Prize.....cccccccccrcccees e+ee 10,000 
1 Capital Prize... ..cccccescccee Prarie 5,000 
2 Prizes of $2,500 


5 Prizes of 1,000 

20 Prizes of 500 
100 Prizes of 100 
200 Prizes of 50.. 
500 Prizes of 20... 
1,000 Prizes of 10 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 





9 Approximation Prizes of $300 ........ 2,700 
9 do do 200......6 1,800 
9 do do 100...... -. 900 








1,857 Prizes, amounting to. .... $110,400 
Responsible corresponding agevts wanted at all prom- 
inent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid, 
Application for rates to clubs sbould ouly be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 
Write, clearly stating full address, for further informa- 


tion, or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, La, 
orto H. L. PLUM, 
317 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision and management of GENERALS G, T. 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY, 
The next drawing occurs Tuesday, May 14th, 1878, 


30 Gold & Silver Border, new, with name and ele- 
ARDS gant Leatherctte Case dc. 25 without case 20c., or 

2) no two stries alike, and neat Morocco Case, ‘Me 

Ca'logue & samples 3c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y 





_|THERE IS NO DOUBT 


| That thousands of children die from deficient or im 
proper nourisliment, and Mothers and Nurses should see 
to it that tbe infant constitution is built up and strength- 
ened by proper fvod before the trying 

SUMMER MONTHS 
come, which are the most dangerous to infant life. For 
this emergency 





has the indorsement of the Matrons and Physicians of 
the principal Infant Asylums and Lying-in Hospitals in 
the United States, and Physicians of all schools have 
given it their unqualified approval as a HIGHLY NU 
TRITIOUS and easily assimilated food, and especially 
adapted for Infants and growing Children. 


GE'S yfANTS 
ao. INR LID 


INVALI 


is also especially otegted to adults suffering from weak- 





ness of the digestive organs. and, therefore, those 
afflicted with any symptoms of INDIGESTION will find, 
on trial, it has all the qualitics that have been claimed 
for wt, and ali that they can desire in the way of nutri- 
tion and strength. Put up io four sizes, with 
WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 


ey THE "MAGIC" CON GOLDER, 











aa +. Novelty that sells like Hot 
It holds Bicted, 5.00 of Sil- 
ver ben ie ” * Quarters,*- 
“ Dimes” and “ Nickell. ” The merest 
Movement of your thumb pushes the 
= desired coin into your band, and 
another one immediately takes 

me its place as if by magic. Makes 
ed\ change in half the time with no 
#)danger of dropping any. Sam- 
ple, handsomely plated with 

/ NICKEL SILVER, sent post- -pald, 
50 Cents. Agents are * coining 
money’ with these boxes, Kilu 
PAY. Now is the time to secure 
territory. 50 other NEW fast selling 
articles. Good agents engaged ona 


salary. 
NEW YORK M’F’G CO., 

















~ DOCTOR TAYLOR’ ‘ 





ATARRH POWDEN 


Certain and radical cure. Soothing and healing. No 
sneezing. Price 20 cents by mail Send stamp for sample 
and circular. OC. A. OSMUN, 13 7th Avenue, New York. 


FEMALE FOOLS 


Are scarce, but the HE kind, who buys scales of travel 
ing agents, are plenty. 5-TON wagon scales, all iron 
and steel, freight paid, for $50. No money asked till 
tested. Send for free Lithograph and Price List. 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








YOUR NAME PLATE, for marking clothing, 25 cenis, 
Yy silver or stamps. J. W. Kiya, Du Bois, Pa. 


False Moustaches & Goatec. 


made of Reat Hair, with Wax At 
tachments. 3 Colors, Light, Brown, 
and Black. Boys and young men can 
have bushels of fun with them at 
Parties, uerades, and Social 
Gatherings. oustaches, 20c.; (ioat- 
ees, 1ic., by mail, post-paid. Post 
age stampstaken. Address 


Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 
(Gox 4614.) 39 Ann St., N.Y, 


A BRAN NEW zo 











LOADING RIFLE FOR 
“The biggest bargain 
Wwe ever offered,” 


And they are just as they come from the manufac- 
turers’ hands, 


BRAN NEW, PERFECT, 


AND 


GOOD SHOOTERS, 


GUARANTEED, This rifle cost $15t 

make, and cannot be sopuecd for that sum. bk hed 

failure of the owners, and the subsequent const-rn- 

sent ole stock to us,is the only reason 
a is sale of this rifle at this 

pric e. They ? de gh finely finished, with case- 
ardened locks, b and | 

formed black-walnut stock, 3 


BARREL IS OF THE BEST STEEL 
FINELY RIFLED. 


The lock and pas sight alone cost $5, and as 
handsome and well. @ rifle cannot be bought 

in the United States rx $0. The loading arrange- 
ment is a drop action, similar to a Ballard or Sharp, 

the simplest and best. very man and boy 
in this ceuntry who needs a rific 
ghould purchase one of these guns. 


TARGET SHOOTING 
HUNTING, 


Or Trade, they are worthy of your attention. Sucn 
A BARGAIN WILL KEVER BE OFFERED AGAIN, 
We have furnished several HRifle Clubs with 
this rifle, and have received many praises for their 
shooting qualities. Order ut once and say that you 
want our New Union fle, so as not 
to conflict with former advertisements. Fee 
\ member that these Guns arc 
Mran New, cest the manufac- 
turer over $15 apicce, and that 
we guarantee them as repre- 
sented. Where parties wish it we will,es 
heretofore, end a duplicate express receipt by 


Goods Packed Free and Sent 
Promptly. 

Wo respectfully refer for our reliability to 
any Gun louse in the country, the edi- 
tor arene. Boston A and to any of the 
ase © Som panies in this city. 

Cartridges, BOc. box: Jnetallie re- 
+; shells (last a lifetime), SOc. 


G. W. TURNER & ROSS, 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
The editor of the “ Boston 
Globe” says: “ Messrs. Turner & 
Ross have offered many induce- 
ments to yers, but their new 
C5 rifle ts the most unparalleled 

bargaix we ever heard of; tt is well 
worth $25, and we_ know that the firm is perfectly reliable.” 
Send money by P. O. order or registered Neiter, at our risk; 
or, give it to your t Express agent, and that company will pay 
us for the rifle and deliver it to you. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! s2uiee tears 
« scriptive Catalogue 
ot Novels, ‘Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting 
Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook 
Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckon- 
ers, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, etc., unequaled 
ar a unattainable elsewhere, Mailed free upon application 
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2 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 


to C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 32 Rose Street, New York, 










FREE 


TRIAL AT 


HOME 












ca The Famous “AUTOMATIC” Sewing Machine! 


SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER INVENTIONS! 
Operates on HEintirely NHVW PRINCIPLES! 


WILL BE SENT YOU FOR 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Dispenses with BOBBIN and SHUTTLE, and hss NO TENSION, 
is absolutely noiseless, and unequalled for light running and speed! 


Can be used from the start without instruction or the help of 
an Agent, and will be sent you from the manufacturers direct. 


Send for particulars and plans to 


eae WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. C0. 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


View of “Antomatic” machine apart from table. 





The Science of Life, 


OR, SELF-PRESERVATION,. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just pub- 
lished. It is a standard medical work, the best in the 
English language, written bya physician of great experi- 
ence, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled medal 
by the National Medical Association. It contains beauti- 
tul and very expensive steel plate engravings, and more 


than 50 valuable prescriptions for all forms of prevailing | 


diseases, the result of many years of extensive and suc- 
cessful practice. 300 pages, bound in French cloth; 

price only $1, sent by ail The London Lancet savs: 

‘* No person should be without this valuable book.’ The 
author is a noble benefactor.”’ An illusirated sample sent 
to all on receipt of 6 cents for postage. Address DR. 
W. H. PARKER, 4 Bulfinch St., Boston. The author may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and experience. 





EAFNESS and CATARHKH,—A Lady who 

bad suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, tree of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, MRS. 
M. C. LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging-Baskets. RUS- 
TIC SETTEES, RUSTIC 
CHAIRS, Vases, Bird 
Houses, Stands, Sum- 
mer Houses, and Rustic 
Fences. 

Designs of all descriptions 

manufactured a1 and for sale. 


ae This Tang in Re 
is 5 sizes, 8, 9%, Of, 13, a 
5 in. diameter: 5e., ‘i, 
$2 50. Sent by 





‘nt 0, $ 
ey : any part of the vid 
on yee = of price. 
Send co or Iliustra- 
ted Catalogue. 


RUSTIC M’F’G Co,, 
‘29 FULTON 8T,, N. ¥ 








Mention this paper, 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice House and 
Rock Vaults, 56-57th ne 
Ave. A, and East River, 


We guarantee ** BOHEMIAN ee to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 








ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO’S 

Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large crops 

enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 





|tiful styles engraved copper-plate and 
pack of Cards $1.50, former price $3. 
|GRIFFIN’S engraving office, 49 Tem- 
| ple Place, Inclose stamp for samples. 





BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 






WAPaNe Leia 


Cir 
MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. { THEO. ve Wa kBA CH, 
Bveryone a Musician. 809 Filbert St., Philad’a, Pa. 


A HANDSOME CHROMO PORTRAIT OF 


HIS HOLINESS LEO XIII. 
From an authentic portrait loaned the publishers by 
His Grace Archoishop Wood, FIFT C q 
sent, post-paid, op receipt of Y ENTS. 
Address, Coromo DerartwentT National Bureau of En- 
graving, 435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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TENNESSEE.—THE MAYOK OF MEMPHIS PRESENTING 
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THE KEYS OF 
SPECIAL ARTIST, 


THE CITY TO KING 
HARRY OGDEN.—SEE PAGE 50. 


ORDER FROM NEW YORK. 


FASHIONABLE 
CUSTOM 


CLOTHING 


FOR MEN’S WEAR. 


Elegant Suits to Order, 
English Suits. 


Dress Frock Coats to Order, $20 and $25. 





SENT FREE 


To any ENT $s. 


Plates, with full directions 
for ordering Clothing and Fur- 
nishing Goods by mail, and 
obtaining a perfect fit, with no 
»* risk. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


$18, $20, and $25. 


Trousers to Order, $5 to $8. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF Birr 


Beis ial Discount to C Sy om 


or Gent that sends us 
their address, will re 
ceive something of great 


value free by mail. Only 
about two hundred left. 
INVENTORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich St., New York. 


MY Sc: 'SCIORTICONS 
With New Improved and Carefully Selected 

MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Ciroularsfree. Catalognes, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, éth Ed., 75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific miles, 26 cents. 


POMONA NURSERY 


Best Strawberries, 9 inches. berries, 3 inches around. 
Ten acres yie Ided $4, 3387 Send for price-list free 
40 YEARS Among Small Fruits, telling what and 
how to plant. Sent postpaid for 20c. , free to every pur 
chaser. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N J 


REDUCTION IN PRIC ES OF 












100 acres of Trees 
v ines and Plants, 





Organs—2 stops, $48; 6 stops, $60; 9 stops, $65. 
Pianos—7 octaves, $175, 7 1-3 octaves, $190. All instru 


meuts New, and Warranted for Five Years. 
to 16 days’ test trial. Unprecedented offer, 
catalogue and full particulars free. Address, 


CORNISH & CO 


Sent on 5 
lllustrated 


, Washington, WN, J, 








Send for at tel and give trial order. 





THE CAPADURA. 


The Only Clear Havana-Filled 


HALF DIME CIGAR 


In the World, 


IMPERIAL CIGAR FACTORY, 


172 Duane St., New York. 


MORTON’ Ss SCROLL SAW 
surpasses all in simplicity, effective 

ness, lightness of running, rapidity of 
cutting and freedom from noise. The 
Saw Table is of iron and can be set on 
a bevel for inlaying. The upper arm 
is of wood, pivoted near its rear end to 
admit of being raised out of the way 
when changing the saw from one cut 
to another. Price complete, r Libe ral 
discounts to the trade. Send ¢ stamp 
for circular. JAMES D. FOOTE. 
Manfacturer, 22 Platt St., New York 


~~ STAR COLLECTICN | or Gurran Mt 
and arenes, 24 Piece Ag srocal 
Price 75c. r, 1.00, boards. Circulars 
free. w. L. HAYD: 112 Tremont St. Boston, 





EED ae My new “Goidinane of Northern 
grown Seeds “mailed to intending par- 
EED chasers WILLIAM RENNIE, 


Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 
in the best part of MARYLAND at great 


FARMS bargains. For catalogue and prices ad- 


dress MaxcHua & Gipsoy, Centreville, Md, 


CARNIVAL’S PREMIER. 


Samples of | 
Cloths and Suitings, Fashion | 
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MARCH 4TH,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR 





Ir. T. FELIX COURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 

ae moves Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, and 

es a clear, transparent complexion, while its natural- 

| ness of operation 1s such that the use of a cosmetic is not 

| suspected, and is the only preparation that mects the 

| wants of refined ladies who require a harmless and 

| efficient beautifier, Invented by Dr. T. F. Gouravup, the 
| celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

48 Bond Street, New York. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
te $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
eee tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for I)lus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL Watcu 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. x, 3 


{ VARIETIES FOREIGN STAMPS, a copy of the 
Stamp Circular, avd full lists for 3-cent stamp. 
F. H. PINKHAM, Newmarket, N.H FREE! 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GEO. W. LAIRD’S 


“BLOOM OF YOUTH,” 





For imparting Beauty and eB Nh to 
Softness, 
Skin. 


the Complexion, Clearness, 
and Smoothness to the 







READ THE TESTIMONIAL FROM SIGNORA 
ADELAIDE RISTORI. 
‘‘ Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 1874. 
‘“MR. GEORGE W. LAIRD: I have received and used 
with great pleasure and delight, the ‘BLOOM Ot 
YOUTH,’ and find it superior to any Cosmetic or Toilet 
preparation in Europe; it imparts to the complex 
beauty and brilliancy, With many thanks. yours wit) 
great esteem SIGNORA RISTORL.’ 
The ‘*‘BLOOM OF YOUTH” has been in use nearly 


twenty years, and bas been used by over a million of 
ladies, including the opera singers, actresses, and proft 
sional ladies generally, and always given the utmost satis 
faction. ‘The proprietor could publish a book of test 


monials, but secrecy forbids 
This delightful preparation has been chemically ana 


lyzed by the Board of Health and declared harmless, ard 
in no way injurious to the skin or health 

Beware of counterfeits. The genuine has the United 
States Internal Revenue Stamp engraved on the Mont 
label, and the name G. W. LAIRD blown in the glass on 
the back of each bottle. Price 75 cents per bottle, 

For sale by ali druggists everywhere in the United 
States and Canada, Wholesale Depot 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 


83 John Street, New York. 









Mr. of the ‘‘ Golden 





MURRAY, 
tule,’’? writes: ‘* 1 was troubled 
last Winter with an _ obstinat 
catarrh, which invaded my throat 
and lungs, and caused a most try 





ng cough I have used anton 
medicine with perfec suc 
‘ ery trace of cough si citer, 
having been remoyed by your 
truly w wonderiul remedy,”’ 
For the cure of Catarrh, Asthma 
and Lung Diseases we charge $5 
S for the first month's treatment 
which con one bottle of Air, one of Balsam and on¢ 
Inhaler. Every sueceeding month $4. Our Cough Balsam 
$1 per bottle; trial bottle, 50 The medicine sent to an} 
ad lress c. 0. D Pamphlet, with particulars and test 
monials, sent free. All letters must contain a dc, stamp 
Dr. J. D. Judge & Co., 79 Be ich St., Boston, Mass. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


GRAND EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING! 
April 13th, 1878. 
Capital Prize 49: .$1,000,000. 
Only 15,000 Tickets. 250,000 Cash 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 
2,400 Prizes, amounting to $2,250,000 











1 Prize of... , ere FF 
1 Prize of 200.000 
1 Prize of. 100,000 
1 Prize of. or 50,000 
2 Prizes of $10 000 ea ach. 20.000 
3 Prizes of $5,000 each. 15,000 
202 Prizes of $1,000 each ......... 202.000 
688 Prizes of $50) each. ons eee 344,000 
Full particulars Se nt Free. Prizes Cashed. 
Whole Tickets, $200; Halves, $100; Quarters : 
Eighths, $25; Twentieths, $10; Fortieths, $65. 


Address all orders to 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY” ™: WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accounts of every nation 
of ancient and modern times, and including a history of 
the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman Empires, the 
growth of the nations of modern Europe, the middle ages, 
the crusades, the feudal system, the reformation, the dis 
covery and settlement of the New World, ete., ete. 

It contains 672 fine historical engravings and 1,260 
large double column pages, and is the most complete 
History of the World ever published. It sells at sight. 
Send tor specimen pages and extra terms to Agents, and 
see why it sells faster than any other book. Address, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UBULAR ow SockeETS FOR 


OP VUGGIES 


Revolvers, from $2. 50 Up. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue-of Novelties. CHICAGO 
NOV ELTY CO,, 474 Vernon Aven nue, Chicago. 

25 >- DEVIL'S Envelopes, Le. 20 new Courting Cards, 
10c. Agents Wanted. L. CLarK, Wiscoy, Minn. 











TENNESSEE, 








—THE PEABODY HOUSE IN MEMPHIS,— SEE PAGE 50. 
































